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FOREWORD 


URING the past twenty-five years American psychology has been 
D increasingly influenced by the research and theory which have 
been developing in the field of cultural anthropology. In spite of 
their strong attachment to traditional instruments and techniques, 
psychologists have begun to discover that their experimental sub- 
jects react not only to nicely controlled stimuli in the laboratory 
but to the larger social environment as well. Growing interest in 
problems associated with personality and culture has led a number 
of persons of psychological training into the investigation of 
anthropological data and a few into actual field work. Their profit 
from these extra-mural activities cannot be doubted. 

The present monograph represents the attempt of a psychologist 
to analyze the situation and behavior adjustments of a small Negro 
community on the West Indian island of St. Thomas. This study 
was done during the first eight months of 1940; the picture of St. 
Thomas which is given herein portrays the island as it was at that 
time. The data presented were obtained by the usual interview 
methods and by the participant observation of St. Thomas life. 

It is my congenial duty to acknowledge the following obligations. 
The Social Science Research Council of New York generously pro- 
vided financial support for my program of study; without their 
assistance it could not have been realized. My field informants were 
very numerous and it is not possible to mention individually their 
many courtesies. However, I am especially grateful to Mr. Victor 
Daniel and Mr. Guido Moron for their sympathetic assistance in 
my attempts to understand the situation in which St. Thomians 
live. Finally, I wish to acknowledge my considerable intellectual 
debt to Professor M. J. Herskovits, who has been my mentor in the 
field of anthropology and whose encouragement led me to under- 
take thé present study. 


ALBERT A. CAMPBELL 
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ST. THOMAS NEGROES—A STUDY OF 
PERSONALITY AND CULTURE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


T. THOMAS is an island in the West 
Indies. Its total area is about twenty- 
eight square miles and its inhabitants 
number slightly over eleven thousand. 
Eighty-four per cent of these people have 
either total or partial Negro ancestry. 
The framework of cultural arrangements 
which they accept has its origins in the 
two hundred and fifty years of the island's 
history as a European colony and in the 
European and African societies , from 
which their ancestors came. They have 
adopted certain patterns of response to 
the life-situation in which they find 
themselves. The present study proposes 
to outline the major features of the psy- 
chological environments within which 
different segments of St. Thomas society 
live and to describe the primary mecha- 
nisms of adjustment which the individual 
members of these groups utilize. 
Recent attempts by ethnologists toward 
the psychological analysis of the inter- 
relation of the individual and society 
have made rather faltering progress. 
Some data of a useful nature have been 
reported regarding the growth of chil- 
dren in nonliterate societies and certain 
biographical studies have demonstrated 
a penetrating imsight into the psycho- 
logical aspects of native life. However, 
while most ethnographical reports pro- 
vide an elaborate picture of the formal- 
ized institutions which particular socie- 
ties observe, very few give an adequate 
description of the psychological environ- 
ment of the individual member of so- 
ciety or a satisfactory explanation of the 
methods by which he resolves the con- 
flicts which his society imposes upon him. 
This characteristic division of emphasis 


is no doubt due in large part to the fact 
that most anthropologists do not ap- 
proach culture with a primary interest 
in psychological problems. Such observa- 
tions as they may make regarding these 
matters are often only incidental. There 
is the further consideration that in some 
cases in which the anthropologist’s inter- 
ests are largely psychological his ac- 
quaintance with psychological theory and 
experiment is not sufficient to make him 
an adequate observer of this type of data. 
The frame of reference through which 
the anthropologist views society often 
does not allow much light to fall on 
those problems which are essential - for 
psychological analysis. 

Unfortunately, psychologists have been 
able to contribute relatively little to an 
understanding of the problems of per- 
sonality and culture which have attracted 
anthropological interest. For the most 
part they have not been inclined to the 
investigation of those aspects of environ- 
mental influence which cannot be con- 
trolled and studied in the laboratory. 
Part of their characteristic inability to 
deal with social phenomena can be traced 
to the basic inadequacy of psychological 
theory. Until recently the most widely 
accepted set of postulates which the psy- 
chologist could offer for the explanation 
of social behavior derived from theories 
of human nature. Many of these notions 
of universal human instincts have now 
been shown to be altogether untenable 
and the whole instinctivist viewpoint has 
fallen into bad repute in the social 
sciences. Freudian theory has attracted 
considerable interest among anthropolo- 
gists and a number of attempts have been 
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made to apply Freudian principles to the 
analysis of culture. While Freudian 
theory is undoubtedly rich in the area of 
human behavior it seeks to explain, its 
great weakness lies in the fact that its 
concepts are only loosely integrated and 
do not permit the logical derivation of 
new information. Theories regarding the 
process of learning have been applied to 
cultural data in some instances, but this 
type of explanation is not sufficiently 
inclusive to make possible the ordering 
of diverse psychological phenomena to a 
single set of interdependent constructs. 

Since the era of the greatest influence 
of McDougall, Freud, and Watson, psy- 
chological theory has developed in new 
directions. Two of these recent advances 
have particular interest for the student of 
society. The first of these is the modifica- 
tion of the original Freudian theory now 
proposed by certain contemporary psy- 
choanalysts, notably Kardiner. The sec- 


ond is the system of theory developed by 


Lewin and his associates and directed 
toward the ahistorical study of the life- 
situation of the person. Both of these 
theoretical systems provide valuable tools 
for the investigation of socio-psychologi- 
cal problems. Through their exploitation 
and through the use of the more tradi- 
tional historical methods, the social psy- 
chologist finds it possible to organize his 
total range of data regarding the indi- 
vidual and society into three separate 
areas of information. The historical data 
divide into those pertaining to the his- 
tory of the society and those outlining 
the life-history of the individual; the con- 
temporary data reveal the present life- 
situation of the individual. 

The traditional systems of psychologi- 
cal theory all share a strong historical 
bias. Their emphasis tends to stress the 
nature of the development. of present 


events rather than contemporary prob- 
lems of interdependence. The system of 
constructs lately proposed by Kardiner 
(15) shares this general historical bent, 
but it is distinguished by the fact that it 
provides an inclusive methodology for 
the study of the total process of individ- 
ual acculturation. Kardiner does not ac- 
cept the traditional picture of man 
guided by instinctive urges into purpose- 
ful and stereotyped patterns of behavior 
but rather assumes a great plasticity in 
the methods by which man may seek to 
satisfy those biologically determined 
needs which are universal among his 
kind. The particular choice which a so- 
ciety may make from the wide repertory 
of possible need-satisfying acts will be 
determined by local circumstances and 
may differ greatly from the behaviors 
approved by another group, Each society 
confronts its young with a set of primary 
institutions to which they are compelled 
to conform. These early restraints, which 
constitute the necessary repressions which 
the society demands of the child, form 
the environmental context which pro- 
vides the child with his first experience 
with the culture into which he has been 
born. From this early experience are 
formulated certain essential evaluations 
and attitudes which make up the central 
core of the personality and with which, 
according to Kardiner, subsequently 
acquired characteristics must in some 
degree harmonize. This early matrix of 
aspirations and repressions is called by 
Kardiner the basic personality structure. 
Since the early experience of children 
within a relatively homogenous society 
tends to follow a generally accepted pat- 
tern, it may be assumed that there will 
be an essential similarity in this basic 
personality structure among all the mem- 
bers of such a society. Individual dif- 
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ferences within a particular society may 
be expected; in societies of a hetero- 
geneous character the disparity of child- 
hood experience may be so great that no 
common personality structure is pro- 
duced. The basic personality structure 
expresses itself in adult life through its 
influence on the manner in which the 
child adjusts to the secondary institutions 
which form the cultural framework for 
adult living. The psychological environ- 
ment derives its reality from previous 
experience; individuals who have shared 
a common pattern of childhood training 
will tend to view their adult situations in 
similar ways and to adopt similar means 
of adjustment. 

The elaborate system of constructs and 
theories proposed by Lewin (18, 19, 20) 
is devoted to the systematic analysis of 
the individual life-space; that is, the 
analysis of the interdependence of psy- 
chological facts in a momentary situa- 
tion. Although not denying the intimate 
sequential relationship of many histori- 
cal and ahistorical problems, Lewin seeks 
to establish laws regarding the interre- 
lations of present psychological events. 
Through a system of constructs of a 


spatial character, Lewin has developed a 
fabric of theory for the organization of 
psychological data and for the derivation 
of new information. While Lewinian 
constructs have been applied for the most 
part to type situations artificially created 
and controlled in the laboratory, they are 
to some extent applicable to the descrip- 
tion of the situation of the person within 
the larger social environment. 

In the following pages the methods of 
investigation and description thus out- 
lined are applied to the analysis of the 
personality and culture of the colored 
inhabitants of the island of St. Thomas. 
The first two sections of the data to be 
presented provide the historical setting 
of the present situation; the first section 
traces the history of the society and the 
gradual development of its present insti- 
tutions, and the second section outlines 
the course of the early life-history char- 
acteristically experienced by the island's 
people. The third section analyzes the 
major types of behavior with which St. 
Thomians respond to their total adult 
environment and to this is added a short 
note regarding recent processes of ac- 
culturation. 
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II. THE History OF THE SOCIETY 


A. THE SLAVES 


T. THOMAS is one of the three small 
S islands which formerly comprised the 
Danish West Indies.1 From 1671 until 
1917, except for two brief intervals dur- 
ing the Napoleonic era when it was oc- 
cupiéd by the English, St. Thomas was 
ruled from Copenhagen with a Danish 
governor and lesser officials and a Danish 
garrison to keep order. In the original 
colonization the Danish government 
hoped to exploit the island as a source of 
sugar and cotton, and it turned over the 
development of this program to a private 
organization called the Danish West In- 
dia and Guinea Company. The company 
had two principal functions: first, to at- 
tract planters to the island; and second, 
to provide slave laborers for the planta- 
tions. The planters came for the most 
part from other West Indian islands; the 
slaves were transported from Africa. The 
company maintained two forts on the 
West African coast where it purchased 
slaves for resale in the West Indies. The 
extent of this lucrative trade may be 
judged from the census figures for St. 
Thomas during these early years (Table 
1). The island was removed from com- 
pany control in 1754, but the slave trade 
continued in increasing importance un- 
til 1803 when it was declared illegal by 
the Danish government. 

The Negro slaves who were brought 
to St. Thomas during the century and a 
half following the founding of the colony 
were natives of the Guinea coast. Accord- 


*$t. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. John were 
purchased by the United States in 1917. They 
lie within a few miles of each other and are 
situated about forty miles east of Porto Rico.\ 
The language of the people is English. 
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ing to Oldendorp,? there were in St. 
Thomas in the year 1767 Negroes from 
the following tribes or places: Fula, Man- 
dinga, Kanga, Mangree, Amina, Akkim, 
Tambi, Sokko, Papaa, Arrada, Watje, 
Fida, Kalibari, Bibi, Ibo, Loango, Mon- 
dongo, and Congo. Most of these slaves 
had been captured in inter-tribal war- 
fare or through some form of treachery; 
a few had been sold by their kinsmen 
because of debts; a very few had been 
sold as a punishment for some crime. 
They came from all levels of their highly 
stratified African societies. 


The West Indian slaves present a very 
mixed company of rich and poor, prominent 
and lesser persons, in which one sees the 
change of the outer condition of man in the 
most remarkable degree. The condition of 
slavery has done for them to ascertain extent 
what death does for all men; it has lifted 
the outer distinctions from among them. The 
children of princes, of nobles, of tradesmen, 
of the common people are set in the most 
complete equality (23). 


The physical conditions of life among 
the slaves of St. Thomas varied accord- 
ing to the nature of their work. In the 
early days of the colony the great pre- 
ponderance of the Negroes were planta- 
tion laborers. They lived on the planta- 
tions in the crude slave houses, which 
were grouped together in rows, totalling 


?C. G. A. Oldendorp was a Moravian brother 
who worked as a missionary in the Danish West 
Indies and later wrote a history of the Moravian 
missions there. He lived in the islands from May, 
1767, until October, 1768, and assembled his 
own observations and those of the earlier mis- 
sionaries into a two-volume work (23) which in- 
cludes a relatively complete description of the 
lives of the planters and the slaves during that 
period. Most of the material of this section is 
taken from Oldendorp’s history; several para- 
graphs are quoted directly. The translation is the 
writer’s. 
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as many as fifty or sixty. These houses 
were primitive huts, their roofs thatched 
with cane stalks and their walls plastered 
with mud and cow manure. Each slave 
had such a house where he lived with 
the woman he called his wife and their 
children. Each family was allotted a 
piece of land by its owner which it was 
expected to till and from which it was 
supposed to obtain most of its food. This 
plot of ground was frequently large 
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enough so that an industrious slave could 
produce a surplus which he was allowed 
to sell for his own gain. The housewife 
was also permitted to keep chickens and 
pigs which she could sell to amplify the 
family income. In periods of drouth, 
however, life was very hard for these 
people, and it was not unusual for slaves 
to starve to death during this early pe- 
riod because of the inability of their 
masters to provide them with sufficient 


TABLE 1 
Population of St. Thomas* 
, Town Country 
Year Total - White Colored 
White Colored White Colored 

1673 200 ° ° 100 100 100 100 
1680 331 ° ° 156 175 156 175 
1688 778 35 4 317 422 352 426 
1691 944 389 555 
1715 3,589 547 3,042 
1720 4,752 565 4,187 
1740 3, 380f 2491 3,131 
1754 3,700T 228 3,481 
1773 4,233 265 1,403 42 2,523 307 3,926 
1775 4,684 282 1,457 54 2,891 336 4,348 
1789 5, 266 400 1,687 92 3,087 492 4,774 
1794 5,451 682 4,769 
1797 5,734 nr 2,182 pes 2,826 726 5 ,008 
1800 7 ,000§ 35008 3,500§ 1, 250§ 5,750§ 
1835 14,022 11,071 2,951 
1837 12,033]|| 1,770 75717 62 2,484 1,832 10, 201 
1840 12,776 10,076 2,700 — — 
1850 13,666 12,383 1, 283 
1860 13,463 11,381 2,082 
1870 14,007 11,681 2,326 — — 
1880 14,389 11,764 2,625 
1890 12,019 95455 2,564 1, 500§ 10; 500§ 
IQOI 8,540 2,472 
IgIt 10,678 8,247 2,431 
1917 10,191 7,747 2,444 I, 293 8, 8984] 
1930 9,834 7,036 2,798 1,578 8, 2564 
1940 11, 265 9, 801 1,464 1,785 9,480] 


* The census data presented in this table were assembled from a number of different squrces 

(6) (7) (16) (22) (24) (30). 

+ Not including white children. 

36 free Negroes. 
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food. These slaves worked from five in 
the morning until six in the evening in 
the fields of their masters and often were 
expected to do additional work at night. 
During the periods between harvests they 
were ordinarily given Sunday and half 
of Saturday as holidays as well as two 
days at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun- 
tide. 

Those slaves who served as house ser- 
vants, skilled craftsmen, or warehouse 
workers enjoyed much more comfortable 
circumstances of living than did the field- 
laborers. The house servants, many of 
whom were mulattoes, were often given 
special privileges in the master’s house 
and were much less subject to discipline 
than the field slaves. The skilled crafts- 
men (masons, carpenters, coopers, tailors, 
barbers, etc.) and the warehouse workers 
who handled the cargoes which passed in 
and out of the harbor worked relatively 
short hours with rather frequent holi- 
days. Quite often these slaves were not 
assigned any given work but were al- 
lowed to find their own employment, the 
income from which they turned over in 
part to their owners. An increasing num- 
ber of the slaves of this group lived in 
the town of Charlotte Amalia, in the 
slave quarters which gradually grew in 
the savannahs between the hills on which 
the town was built. It may be seen in 
Table 1 that in 1773, shortly after Olden- 
dorp made these observations, over one 
third of the St. Thomas slaves were liv- 
ing in the town. 

The social situation of the slaves in 
the early days of the Danish colony seems 
to have been very similar to that char- 
acteristic of other plantation colonies of 
the same period. Because of the rebel- 
lious attitude of many of the recently 
enslaved Africans and the great numeri- 
cal superiority which they soon held over 


their white owners, it was thought ex- 
pedient by the masters to restrain the 
slaves by a very close surveillance of their 
activities and by severe punishments of 
their infringements of slave law. In 1672 
the first official ordinances issued in St. 
Thomas (as recorded by Knox [16] in his 
early history of the island) contained the 
following provision: 


No man must let his negro leave the es- 
tate after sunset, without good cause, that 
he may not go to his neighbor’s estate and 
do injury; and whoever at night observes a 
strange negro on his estate shall catch him 
and carry him in the morning to the fort 
where he shall be punished. 


Several years later more elaborate re- 
straints were put in force. These were 
described by Knox (16) as follows: 


Slaves were forbidden to hold feasts and 
“drum dances,” heathenish customs brought 
with them from Africa. They were also for- 
bidden to carry knives or clubs, and were 
ordered to be at home on Sundays by sunset, 
and on other evenings at drum-beat. A slave 
transgressing these laws was “for the first of- 
fense to be whipped, for the second to have 
his ears cut off, and for the third to be hung, 
and his head placed on a stake.” 


Despite these laws, stealing food and 
running away were common offenses 
from the earliest years of the colony. 
Runaways occasionally had to have a 
foot cut off as a deterrent to a second 
attempt, and executions were not un- 
common, In 1733 the governor of the 
island issued a new mandate regarding 
the punishments to be meted out to frac- 
tious Negroes; the following translation 
is from Westergaard (30): 


The leaders of runaways should be 
pinched thrice with red-hot irons and then 
hanged. A Negro found guilty of conspiracy 
was to lose a leg, unless the owner requested 
the lightening of the sentence to one hun- 
dred fifty lashes and the loss of the Negro’s 
ears. Slaves failing to report a plot of which 
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they had knowledge were to be branded in 
the forehead and to receive one hundred 
lashes besides. Informers of Negro plots could 
secure cash. premiums and have their names 
kept secret. Runaways caught within a week 
were to be punished with one hundred fifty 
lashes; those of three months standing were 


to lose a leg; if they remained away for six 


months, it would cost them their lives. ‘Thiev- 
ery, and assistance of thieves and runaways, 
were to be punished by whipping and brand- 
ing. A Negro raising his hand against a 
white man must be pinched three times 
with a hot iron; whether he should be 
hanged or merely lose a hand was left to 
the discretion of his accuser. The testimony 
of a reputable white man against a Negro 
ordinarily sufficed; in case of doubt the Ne- 
gro might be submitted to torture. A Negro 
meeting a white man on the road was to 
stand aside until the lattter had passed him. 
The carrying of sticks or knives, witchcraft 
among Negroes, attempts to poison, dances, 
feasts, and music, loitering in the village af- 
ter drumbeat—all were provided against. Free 
Negroes implicated in runaway plots or 
found to have encouraged thievery were to 
be deprived of liberty and property, and af- 
ter receiving a flogging, to be banished from 


the land. 

These harsh laws remained in effect 
for many years; Oldendorp found them 
virtually unchanged in 1767. At that time 
the planters and merchants held undis- 
puted control over their slaves just as 
they did over their other property. They 
could sell them as they chose, give them 
away, or pass them on in their wills. The 
slaves had no legal rights and could not 
give evidence in court. They were pun- 
ished according to the discretion of the 
owner; Danish law denied him only the 
right of taking life. The slaves were 
strictly forbidden to carry weapons of 
any kind or to come together from the 
various plantations. None was allowed 
to leave the plantation of his master 
without express permission; even those 
who wished to attend the church had to 
provide themselves with a written pass. 


Offenses of any sort against a white per- 
son were dealt with in such a manner 
as to leave an indelible impression on 
the slave population. 


Since the freedom and the life of the 
whites are in obvious danger from the great 
number of Negroes, their unusual bodily 
strength, and their generally evil way of 
thinking, the laws proscribed for the Negroes 
are so arranged as to deprive them of any 
reason, even any inclination, to harm the 
white people in any way. Thus any attempt 
by a slave against a white person, whether 
from his own household or not, is regarded 
as a crime worthy of death. In such a case 
the severity of the punishment of the Negro 
depends on the status of the offended white 
person; on the other hand the intercession 
of such a person is of importance in many 
cases and gains for the offender forgiveness 
for his crime and pardon from his deserved 
punishment. Both of these facts have with- 
out doubt the purposes of impressing the 
Negroes with great repect for all white 
people, since transgression against them 
brings such severe punishment and _ inter- 
cession by them is so effective (23). 


The lopping off of a hand or foot was 
still not uncommon at this time; Olden- 
dorp mentioned one persistent runaway 
whom he had seen who had lost both feet 
as the result of his stubborn attempts to 
escape. Frequently, however, the planters 
were unwilling to depreciate the value of 
their property by such mutilations. Flog- 
ging was customary for minor offenses 
such as disobedience or laziness. The 
number of lashes varied from fifty to 
two hundred and fifty; the resulting 
wounds were then washed with a solu- 
tion of brine and Spanish pepper. ‘Tor- 
ture was commonly used to obtain con- 
fession of guilt, but if the slave had made 
up his mind to say nothing, it was usually 
ineffectual. 

During this early period the treatment 
of the St. Thomas slaves seems to have 
been at least as harsh as that character 
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istic of the other West Indian islands. As 
Westergaard points out, it was apparently 
considerably less tolerable than that of 
the Spanish islands since there are many 
records of slaves escaping to Porto Rico 
but almost none of runaways seeking out 
St. Thomas. By the end of the eighteenth 
century, however, this discipline had 
been considerably relaxed, particularly 
after the visit of an investigating com- 
mission sent out to the islands in 1792 
by the Danish king. As a direct result of 
their report the Danish Rigsdag abol- 
ished the slave traffic in the Danish 
islands; the decree went into effect in 
1803 and was the first attempt by a Euro- 
pean state to end the transportation of 
Negroes to the New World. From that 
time on until the abolition of slavery 
itself in 1848 the situation of the slaves 
in St. Thomas was gradually ameliorated. 
The masters still were protected in their 
property rights, however, as may be seen 
by the fact that a royal decree of 1833 
made the crime of helping a slave escape 
punishable by a fine of from 500 to 1,500 
pieces of eight. They could still send 
their slaves to the Fort to be whipped 
or to be placed on the street gang which 
cleaned the streets of the town each 
morning. Occasionally the Negroes were 
reminded of the sovereignty of the law 
by such events as the following: 


St. Thomas Tidende, Nov. 6, 1833. On 
Monday morning last, a slave of this Town, 
called Ambroise, suffered the just, though 
awful penalty of the law, by public execu- 
tion, in the presence of a vast concourse of 
spectators, for an atrocious crime committed 
on a child of about 4 years of age; the par- 
ticulars of which are too horrible to be nar- 
rated in our columns. This ill-fated victim 


of criminal cupidity acknowledged his guilt — 


of the diabolical act and the justice of his 
sentence, and died with apparent marks of 


penitence. 


The family organization of the slayes 


was very irregular. The' Negroes were 
ordinarily permitted to marry according 
to their own choice; the owners took 
little interest in their domestic affairs. 
The wife customarily lived in the house 
of her husband and was expected to pro- 
vide her clothing and other necessities. 
No stipulation was made at the time of 
marriage as to how long it might last 
and very often these alliances were rela- 
tively short lived. Polygyny was not un- 
usual; many slaves had two or three 
wives. Such marriages were often rather 
unstable and not especially confining to 
any of the parties involved. According to 
Oldendorp, the husband customarily re- 
garded himself as vastly superior to his 
wife and demanded obedience from her 
in much the same manner as the master 
dominated his slaves. 

When the heathen Negro sits down at 
the table, the native pride of the African 
asserts itself. There he feels himself the mas- 
ter and expects his wife to serve him. He re- 
gards it as contrary to his dignity to let her 
eat at the same table with him; only after 
he has finished may she eat what he has 
left. Still proud in his slavery, the Negro 


looks down on his wife even more scorn- 
fully than his master does on him (28). 


As in numerous other cases, Oldendorp 
was describing here a culture trait which 
in all probability did not originate in 
St. Thomas but was brought there by the 
Negroes from the Guinea coast. 
Children born to the slaves were ordi- 
narily welcome; the father often made 
this the occasion for a celebration. 


The Negroes are very solicitous in the 
care of their infants; their superstition 
makes them very much afraid that through 
some magical power the child may be caused 
to lose his health or even his life. The eighth 
day is considered especially dangerous for 
the child, at that time the mother with her 
infant is carefully watched the entire day 
but particularly during the night. If this 
fearful night passes safely then it is believed 
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that the child will be protected against any 
dangerous happenings in the future (23). 
Various attempts were made to bring 
regularity and order into the marriages 
of the Negroes. The mission churches 
labored persistently to establish lawful 
Christian marriages among the people 
but their efforts were largely frustrated 
by the unwillingness of the slaves to be 
so bound and by the resistance of the 
owners. Following the investigation of a 
royal commission in 1792 (27), it was 
decreed that every Negro pair that lived 
together continually should be consid- 
ered a married couple and should have 
their names recorded in a_ protocol. 
Thereafter they were to be looked upon 
as married until there was some misun- 
derstanding, which had to be registered 
in the protocol before they could be con- 
sidered separated. Such a separation 
could take place whenever the parties 
wished it, however. Separation of such 
couples by their owners was still legal 
although it was discouraged as much as 
possible. The failure to establish any 
more formal marriage coritract among 
the Negroes than the simple declaration 
in the protocol is evidenced by the fact 
that even among the free colored class 
which was developing during this period, 
marriages were comparatively rare. One 
finds a notation in the diary of the Rev. 
Nicholas McLaughlin (21), early Angli- 
can minister in St. Thomas, to the effect 
that during the ten years from 1820 to 
1830 he performed the marriage cere- 
mony for forty-six white couples but for 
not a single colored couple. In the diary 
of Johan Nissen (22), a St. Thomas mer- 
chant of the same period, it is estimated 
that in 1837 there were no more than 
one hundred married free colored 
couples although the total number of 
free colored at that time was over five 


thousand. 


It is difficult to know to what extent 
the highly institutionalized religions 
which characterized the cultures of West 
African societies survived in St. Thomas. 
The slaves were divested of the physical 
aspects of their religious practices when 
they were loaded on the ships which 
brought them to the West Indies; on 
the plantations they were forbidden to 
continue the rites of their African re- 
ligions. Some individuals had fetishes 
such as shells, corals, or calabashes to 
which they paid their respects every 
morning and from which they expected 
protection against sickness. Even this had 
become relatively uncommon by 1767 
according to Oldendorp, who described 
the Negroes of that period, with the ex- 
ception of the Christian converts, as be- 
ing “completely without religious prac- 
tices.””? He mentioned, however, a kind 
of initiation ceremony which the slaves 
held for the newly-arrived Africans in 
which the neophytes were baptized and 
prayed over in the Congo tongue. They 
were given several lashes across the back 
to atone for their sins in Guinea. This 
ceremony, Oldendorp thought, had no 
relation to religion but was meant merely 
to provide the newcomer with a pair of 
foster-parents or god-parents, who would 
take some degree of responsibility for his 
adjustment to his new life. 

Of African magic there was undoubt- 


. edly a great deal. Pere LaBat (17) wrote 


at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury of a Negro he had seen in St. 
Thomas who possessed extraordinary 
powers, for the practice of which he was 
subsequently burned alive. Seventy years 


*It is clear that Oldendorp did not view the 
subject of religious practices from an entirely 
unbiased point of view. Evidence from other 
New World Negro societies makes it seem prob- 
able that the St. Thomas slaves retained more of 
their African beliefs than Oldendorp realized 


(12). 
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ri 


1 later, Oldendorp reported, mission services and finally in 1738 put 
2 7 There are still many Negroes who believe three of the brothers in jail. This setback 
3 ; that a sickness can be brought on by sorcery was short-lived, however. By 1753 most 
it and among such people there is no lack of the planters became convinced that 
a of those who pretend ‘they understand the «it. instructian of the Negroes tended to 
secret art of disclosing the identity of sor- ladl 

= cerers, thieves, and like culprits. I consider their own advantage and meres eeey 
& | hardly worthy of telling the trickery by which promoted their baptism and attendance 
ca these same supposed witch-doctors hide their at school, requesting the missionaries to 


deception and at the expense of ignorance 
and superstition earn for themselves an 
easy living. Their profit is gained in: this 
wise; they make known to those who make 
use of their services during sickness that 
they have been bewitched, then for the 
trouble of discovering the secret charm which 
is presumably the cause of the sickness and 
of taking away its strength, they charge a 
certain fee. But unfortunate is the Negress 
on whom a sick white woman throws sus- 
picion of the use of witchcraft. However, 
during my stay in these islands there| were 
several supposed witch-doctors among whom 
an old lame Negro was especially celebrated. 
Singing and foolish ceremonies which were 
considered magical were the means by which 
he gained enough to provide for his needs. 
He found this manner of life so comfort- 
able that urgings to cease his deceptions and 
reform were fruitless. He believed that he 
did nothing evil since his practice caused 
no-one any harm (23). 


Christianity was introduced among the 
St. Thomas Negroes at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century by Catholic priests 
who visited the island from the nearby 
Spanish colony of Porto Rico. They held 
services and baptized a few slaves, but 
their influence was negligible. Lutheran 
and Calvinist services were also held dur- 
ing this period but were for the white 
residents only. The first important at- 
tempt to convert the slaves to the Chris- 
tian faith was made by the Moravian 
brothers, whose first missionaries arrived 
in St. Thomas in 1732. These were per- 
ilous times for the planters, and they did 
not welcome the efforts of the brothers 
to instruct the slaves. They punished 
those Negroes who were attracted to the 


visit them frequently” (13). ‘This change 
of attitude can be readily understood 
when one considers the nature of the 
teaching the Moravians gave the slaves. 

The religion of our Savior, Jesus Christ, 
indicates to Christian slaves their duties to- 
ward their masters very clearly, very spe- 
cifically, and very completely. It advises 
those duties on the basis of reasons which 
are independent of the character of the mas- 
ter and his harsh or kindly treatment of his 
slaves. Christianity makes it a duty to the 
slaves to serve their masters with the same 
faithfulness and humbleness with which they 
feel themselves obliged to serve Christ, their 
Savior (23). 

The brothers made their first converts 
in 1736 when three slaves were baptized 
and brought within the fold. During the 
ensuing fifty years 8,833 adult Negroes 
and 2,974 children were baptized by the 
Moravian missionaries (13). The Lu- 
theran, Catholic, Anglican, and Calvinist 
churches also began preaching the Chris- 
tian gospel to the slaves during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, and by 
the end of that period church member- 
ship was almost universal among the St. 
Thomas Negroes. 

The psychological traits of the Negroes 
were described by Oldendorp in some de- 
tail. The most distinguishing feature of 
their character, according to him, was 
their high degree of self-will (Eigensinn). 

*It must be remembered that Oldendorp 
came to St. Thomas not as a detached observer 
but as a reformer. His missionary frame of 
reference makes his observations regarding the 


moral character of the slaves subject to heavy 
discount, 
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This inflexibility occasionally expressed 
itself in a refusal to work and had to be 
dealt with in a very firm manner. This 
trait was presumably most prominent in 
the Karabari, Ibo, Bibi, and Amina Ne- 
groes. On the other hand, industry and 
willingness to serve were especially often 
found among the Watje, Kassenti, Congo, 
Selungo, Fida, and Papaa tribes, and the 
price of slaves from these latter groups 
was ordinarily higher in accordance with 
this fact. 

Deceitfulness and misrepresentation 
were arts which the Negroes understood 


in the fullest degree according to Olden- 
dorp. | 


If they are accused of some crime of which 
they are quite obviously guilty, then with 
an intrepidity and nonchalance which only 
an innocent person should possess, they pre- 
tend astonishment that such a suspicion 
should be cast on them. They know how to 
guard most cautiously from all contradic- 
tion that which they allege in their own 
defense (23). 


Oldendorp did not believe that humil- 
ity and submissiveness were character- 
istics which were inborn or peculiar to 
the Africans, even though they showed 
these traits almost universally in their 
conduct toward the white people. He 
thought the fact that the Negro children 
threw themselves at the feet of their 
masters and took their punishment with- 
out objection was the result of the teach- 
ing of the parents, who had gradually 
through necessity and coercion become 
more pliable and servile. The Negroes 
were not inclined to thievery beyond the 
petty pilfering of food. 

Oldendorp further described the Ne- 
groes as often characterized by pride and 
self-conceit, finding merits in themselves 
which no one else could discover. They 
treated their wives and less capable fel- 
lows with an overbearing arrogance and 


would have become unbearably impu- 
dent if they had not been held within 
stern restraints. Their resistance to strong 
liquor was very limited and both sexes 
took pleasure in drinking themselves into 
a besodden state. The memories of the 
slaves were unusually good; they were 
able to remember complicated errands 
and learn with great facility the new 
language which was expected of them. 

In most respects the situation of the 
slaves in St. Thomas during the eight- 
eenth century resembled closely that of 
their enslaved countrymen in the other 
West Indian islands. There was, how- 
ever, one important difference. By the 
end of this period St: ‘Thomas was chang- 
ing rapidly from a plantation society to 
an urban community centering around 
the harbor. This meant that a steadily 
diminishing proportion of the slaves 
lived the primitive, ignorant life of the 
plantation laborer, and an increasing 
number worked in the town as servants 
or craftsman. Urbanization expanded 
greatly the opportunities open to the 
slaves to obtain their freedom and fa- 
cilitated the growth of the social strati- 
fication of the St. Thomas Negroes; which 
developed during the latter half of the 
eighteenth and particularly during the 
nineteenth centuries. 


B. THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL 
DIFFERENTIATION 

Neither the Europeans nor the Afri- 
cans, who inhabited St. Thomas during 
the early days of its colonization, came to 
the island innocent of social heritage. 
The Danes and the British, who were the 
most important European groups, 
brought to the island habits of thought 
and action learned within the class- 
conscious, highly stratified societies of 
Denmark and England. It is obvious that 
their behavior in St. Thomas must have 
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been guided in large part by their Old 
World attitudes, and they doubtless 
found it easy to adapt their aristocratic 
ideas to the slavery situation. It is clear 
that even in the early years of the colony 
the white planters vied with each other 
in matters of dress, number of slaves, 
and the avoidance of menial work. 

The Negroes, who were brought to St. 
Thomas as slaves, came clothed in the 
culture of West Africa. While the Euro- 
pean slavers succeeded in stripping the 
slaves of most of the material aspects of 
their African ways of life, there can be 
little doubt that within the repertory of 
behaviors permissible under slavery the 
African inheritance must have had an 
important selective influence. It has been 
convincingly demonstrated (see Hersko- 
vits [12]) that such institutionalized traits 
as language and religious practices sur- 
vived the transfer to the New World, 
and that they have persisted in easily 
recognizable form up to the present time. 
It seems probable, moreover, that there 
were other more generalized carry-overs, 
attitudes and expectations based on Afri- 
can experience, particularly those having 
to do with the interrelations of the indi- 
vidual and society. It is well-known that 
the societies of the Guinea coast were 
highly organized kingdoms with well- 
recognized social strata, deference forms, 
status-patterned behavior, and prestige 
differentials. These were all part of the 
slave’s experience before he reached the 
New World. His familiarity with these 


social practices must have facilitated the - 


development of comparable patterns of 
behavior in his new situation, behavior 
patterns which were obviously not 


structurally identical with the West Afri- 

can originals but which served a very 

similar function. 
In some cases during the early days of 


the colony African patterns of status be- 
havior seem to have been transferred to 
St. Thomas intact. Oldendorp has de- 
scribed in detail examples of such be- 
havior, which he observed on the island 
in 1767 and 1768. He wrote, for instance, 
of a slave who had been a member of a 
wealthy family on the Guinea coast. This 
Negro, seized by the white traders, was 
sold with all his slaves as a vassal, and his 
fate differed from theirs only in that he re- 
tained his clothing, was free of bonds on the 
ship, ate with the whites, and was sold in 
the West Indies not in open auction but to a 
good master, privately. Even in his slavery 
in St. Thomas, the vassals of his father re- 
spected him, and he, on the other hand, did 
all he could to lessen the hardship of their 
condition (23). 

Some slaves of noble birth apparently 
found it impossible to adjust themselves 
to their reduced circumstances. 

Many slaves who come from a noble fam- 
ily starve themselves to death rather than ac- 
custom themselves to slavish work. Several 
such examples were told me which had oc- 
curred in the Danish islands. A Negress, 
full of the thought of her former greatness, 
refused the demand of her mistress for work. 
“I was much greater in Guinea than -you 
are,” she said. “I had many more slaves than 
you have. Now you expect me to be your 
slave; I would rather starve to death.” She 
carried out this determination, completely 
indifferent to harshness or leniency, and died 
a lingering death (23). 

The development of new forms of so- 
cial differentiation among the slaves be- 
gan almost immediately after the colony 
was founded, and long before slavery was 
finally abolished, the Negroes were sub- 
divided into widely disparate groups, 
each highly conscious of its place in the 
social hierarchy. At least three basic di- 
visions were recognized: those between 
the occupational groups, between the na- 
tives and the Africans, and between the 
slaves and the free colored. Skin color 
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was often an important factor in de- 
termining individual classification, but 
it was not the basis of separate categories. 

The division of the slaves into separate 
occupational groups was an early devel- 
opment, and it undoubtedly laid an im- 
portant part of the groundwork for sub- 
sequent stratification. Oldendorp listed 
four major categories of slaves: the house 
servants, the skilled craftsmen, the ware- 
house or packinghouse workers, and the 
field workers. The differences in the cir- 
cumstances of these four groups were 
appreciable. The house servants and the 
skilled craftsmen enjoyed especially fa- 
vored positions, and it was frequently 
possible for them to win their freedom 
and attain the status of freemen. The 
field workers did the heavy work of the 
plantations, and while they were much 
the largest of the four groups, they occu- 
pied an uncontested position at the bot- 
tom of the social ladder. 

A second division which emerged as 
the colony grew older was that between 
the slaves born in the West Indies and 
those newly come from Africa. In Olden- 
dorp’s words, 


The West Indian Negro looks with scorn 
on the African-born whom he marks with the 
insulting name of “salt-head” and classes 
with oxen so far as intelligence goes. Be- 
cause he was born in the land of the whites, 
he considers himself not only much higher 
socially than the other but also much clever- 
er... . When he finds himself compelled to 
accept punishment from the hand of one of 
these contemptible Africans, the insult is 
almost more painful than the punishment 
itself (23). 


Since the new arrivals were commonly 
turned over to the more experienced 
slaves to be trained in the language and 
in the work expected of them, it is not 
surprising that invidious distinctions de- 


veloped. 


The third important schism which 
arose during slavery times was the di- 
vision between the slaves and the free 
Negroes. This development was charac- 
teristic of New World slave colonies al- 
though its course was by no means the 
same in all areas. Owing to special cir- 
cumstances, it attained unusual impor- 
tance in the Danish islands. ‘Throughout 
the later years of the pre-emancipation 
period the Danish government main- 
tained a liberal and sympathetic attitude 
toward the free colored class and specif- 
ically encouraged the differentiation of 
this group from those still enslaved. ‘The 
history of this class warrants .extended 
consideration. 

The rise of individual slaves to the 
status of freemen began early in the 
island’s history. In 1678 the island's 
meager population was said (1) to in- 
clude “two free Negroes that had settled 
on the island as planters with their 
wives.” In 1721 one Mingo Tamarin, a 
free Negro, was made captain of the free 
Negro militia, and in 1733 he was se- 
lected to lead a band of some 300 slaves 
and free Negroes to assist in the sup- 
pression of a slave insurrection on the 
nearby island of St. John. The tenuous 
hold which these freed slaves had on 
their freedom became more secure as 
time went on, and in 1773 “336 free ne- 
groes and colored persons” were counted 
in the island’s census. The status of the 
free Negro in St. Thomas during this 
period was described by Oldendorp as 
follows: 


The large number of free-Negroes on the 
Danish islands gives living proof that the 
slaves can achieve their freedom in a legal 
way. In St. Croix the freemen have their 
own company; they serve as state soldiers; 
and they have a captain from their own num- 
ber. They support themselves by handcraft, 
fishing, and trade; they even own little 
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plantations which they have worked by 
slaves. If they are not given to idleness and 
negligence, their circumstances are much to 
be preferred to their former African exist- 
ence. Although they do not enjoy each and 
every right that the whites possess, still they 
live under the protection of the laws in com- 
plete freedom and secure in their possessions 


(23). 

In 1792 King Christian VII issued a 
decree announcing the end of Danish 
participation in the slave trade. After 
1803 when the decree actually came into 
effect, the proportion of the colored pop- 
ulation of St. Thomas that had thrown 
off the bonds of slavery rose swiftly until 
in 1837 there were 5,169 free colored 
persons,’ over half of the island’s colored 
inhabitants. Although free, these indi- 
viduals obviously did not all enjoy the 
Same economic and social 
While a few had succeeded in attaining 
positions of security and respect, the great 
majority remained in very humble cir- 
cumstances. Under an ordinance of 1831 
all persons “not having a competence, a 
permanent profession or trade or other 
lawful means of gaining a livelihood” 
were expected to engage themselves as 
field laborers or servants. In the case of 
the laborers this resulted in a system of 
tenant farming whereby each worker 
agreed to a term of service of one year to 
be renewed each August first. Remunera- 


tion was a matter of arrangement, ordi- 


narily consisting of a house and grounds 
for cultivation with or without wages 
according to the individual situation. 


* This figure comes from Nissen’s diary and 
is substantiated. by the statement in Knox’s 
history, written in 1852, to the effect that there 
were never more than 3,500 slaves in St. Thomas. 
It is enlightening to compare these data with 
the census reports of a somewhat comparable 
city on the mainland. In 1830 Charleston, South 
Carolina, counted a total population of 30,289 
of whom 17,461 were colored. Of this large 
colored group only 2,107 were classified , as 
freemen (11). \ 
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The house servants were considerably 
more free since their term of service ran 
for only three months and in the town 
of Charlotte Amalia for only one month. 

The degree to which the more fortu- 
nate of the free colored class prospered 
during those years can be inferred from 
the records of business transactions dur- 
ing the pre-emancipation period. In the 
Danish court records for the year 1811, 
for example, is found the following no- 
tice of sale: 


Saint Thomas, November 6th, 1807. Know 
all men by these presents that I, George Far- 
auze, have bargained, sold, and delivered 
unto a certain free black woman by name, 
Mary Magdalena Martha, a certain house 
and lot situated in the street of Charlotte 
Amalia on the plan of No. 22, Nore Gaden, 
for and in consideration of the sum of twelve 
hundred Spanish dollars in hand paid me, 
for which I do warrant the said house and 
lot of the land above mentioned, against all 
claim or claims whatsoever unto the said 
Mary Magdalena Martha, her heirs, execu- 
tors, administrators and assigns forever. 


Numerous records of slave sales by 
free colored people are recorded; the fol- 
lowing are representative. 


Know all men by these presents that we, 
Thomas Laurence and Egan Laurence, free 
people, of the island of St. Thomas have bar- 
gained, sold and delivered and by these pres- 
ents do bargain, sell, and deliver unto Wil- 
liam Ruan two certain Negro boys named 
Joshua and Frederick for and in considera- 
tion of the sum of three hundred and seventy 
five pieces of eight, lawful money to us in 
hand paid, the receipt whereof we do here- 
by acknowledge, and we do hereby warrant 
and defend the said two Negro boys unto 
the said William Ruan, his heirs and assigns 
against all claims or demands whatever in 
witness whereof we have hereunto set our 
hands and seals in the island of St. Thomas 
this eighteenth day of June one thousand 
eight hundred and seven. 

Saint Thomas. Know all men by these 
presents that I, Christian Frederick Kipnass, 
a free colored man of this island, for in con- 
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sideration of the sum of $168 say one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight Spanish milled dollars 
to me in hand well and truly paid by Peter 
Abrahamson, a free colored man of this 
island, the receipt of which sum I hereby 
acknowledge, have granted, bargained and 
sold and by these presents do grant, bargain, 
and sell my Negro boy called Johan unto 
him the said Peter Abrahamson, warranting 
and defending the said boy against all claims 
whatsoever. In testimony whereof I have 
hereunto signed my name in presence of 
witnesses in St. Thomas as aforesaid the 27th 
of November, 1811. 


In 1831 the status of the free colored 
class in St. Thomas was greatly clarified 
by a decree issued from Copenhagen by 
the Danish king, Frederik VI. This docu- 
ment, entitled “Plan for an improved 
and more distinct organization for the 
Free Colored Inhabitants of the Danish 
Westindia Islands, St. Croix, St. Thomas, 
and St. John” had social repercussions 
which are clearlyseen in St. Thomas life 
today. The proclamation began with the 
following statement by the governor of 
the islands, Peter von Scholten: 


HIS Majesty the King has been most gra- 
ciously pleased, on my humble report of the 
gth January 1830, to determine the respective 
relations of His Majesty’s free coloured Sub- 
jects in these Colonies, with regard to them- 
selves, in their reciprocal stations, in which 
they ought to stand as a community both 
with the public and the administration. 

His Majesty is perfectly convinced, that 
the period has arrived in these colonies, 
when those wrong” and prejudiced views, 


which had drawn a distinguishing barrier be- ~ 


tween two burgher-classes of these Islands 
(who are both his Majesty’s subjects and 
both equally dear to Him) are now done 
away with; and that an upright and com- 
mendable conduct in the free coloured class 
shall hereafter meet with perfect acknowl- 
edgment from each and every one. 

In the different public stations, I have and 
now do fill here, I have with sympathetic 
feeling and attention noticed, how the form- 
er prejudices of a social approach, towards 
the free coloured inhabitants, has gradually 


diminished; and how with willing feelings 
of justice, those whose deserving conduct in 


that class, has been acknowledged and duly 


appreciated. 

With his Majesty's most gracious authority, 
it is that I hereby make public this Royal 
decree. I do this with the fullest and perfect 
confidence, that all and every one will con- 
sider, and the free coloured population will 
acknowledge this His Majesty's paternal 
mark of solicitude.* 


The plan first abolished the “free- 
briefs” which had previously been held 
by all free colored persons and substi- 
tuted a new classification based on a 
grouping into two divisions. The first 
division consisted of the upper class of 
the free colored group and was itself sub- 
divided into three classes. To the first 
class belonged the ranking officers of the 
colored militia, a very small group. In 
the second class belonged all remaining 
free colored officers«and certain other 
individuals. The third class included all 
the non-commissioned officers and _ pri- 
vates of the free colored corps as well as 
certain civilians. The governor was au- 
thorized to include in the various 
branches of the first division such indi- 


_ viduals who, while not holding any posi- 


tion in the militia, deserved “distinction 
more or less, on account of superior edu- 
cation, mental capacity, good conduct, 
situation in life, or from other considera- 
tions.”” Only “the second generation of a 
person, emancipated by gift or by pur- 
chase,” could ascend to the first division, 
“unless the first generation proceeds from 
parents lawfully married, and of known 
good conduct, or unless the governor- 


* This transcription was taken without altera- 
tion from a photostatic copy of the original 
document which is now preserved in the Na- 
tional Archives in Washington. The original 
proclamation was in both Danish and English, 
and it is clear that the Danish version has suf- 
fered considerably through its translation into 
English. 
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general deems an individual of this de- 
scription particularly deserving of such 
advancement.” To the second division 
belonged all the rest of those whose 
names were registered in the protocols 
of free colored persons. 

The advantages of membership in the 
first division were numerous. To a select 
few members of the first class of the 
first division was granted the right to 


hold a Burgher’s-brief (merchant’s li- 


cense), “whereby they will be placed on 
an equal footing, according to their rank 
and condition, with His Majesty’s white 
subjects in the colonies who hold bur- 
gher’s briefs.” The police-master on the 
island was informed that “the free col- 
ored of both sexes, that belong to the 
first division, shall be considered and 
treated in every manner as the white 
inhabitants; as also, in the event of their 
being imprisoned for debt, as regards 


their maintenance and treatment. In the 


passports . . . to America, or other foreign 
island, and to Europe, as well as in every 
other public document they are not to 
receive the appellation of ‘free colored’ 
but as ‘Mr. N. N.,’ unless they themselves 
should request it. ‘Those of both sexes, 
that appertain to the ed division, are, 
however, to be termed ‘free colored.’” 
In event any member of the first division 
was “laid up at any of the hospitals,” he 
was “to be treated in every respect, as a 
white inhabitant, and no difference what- 
ever to be made between them.” 

One further paragraph completed the 
elaborate social hierarchy, which the 
plan was to create within the free colored 
class. This was entitled “When the dif- 
ference between white and free colored 
persons ceases,” and gave the governor 
the extraordinary power of transferring 
a citizen from one race to the other. 


Where free persons of color, of both sexes, 


assimilate in color to the whites, and they 
otherwise, by a cultivated mind and good 
conduct render themselves deserving to stand, 
according to their rank and station in life, 
on an equal footing with the white inhabit- 
ants, all the difference which the color now 
causes ought to cease. The right of deciding 
thereon, must be left with the Governor- 
General, who also will direct the names of 
such persons to be struck off the protocols 
for the registry of the free colored popula- 
tion, and to be entered, as white inhabitants, 
in the congregation to which they belong. 


The importance of this ordinance for 
the free colored class is obvious. It 
opened the way for the most successful 
of their number to attain economic posi- 
tion equal to that of the white inhabi- 
tants and even, under some circum- 
stances, to identify themselves completely 
with the white group. For the members 
of the first division it removed certain 
distinctions which had been drawn be- 
tween the races. The situation of the 
second division does not seem to have 
been changed. The potentialities for the 
development of strong class feeling with- 
in the free colored group as the result of 
this elaborate program of differentiation 
are clear. 

The plan was not long-lived. In 1834 a 
new decree was proclaimed which did 
away with the recently constituted sub- 
divisions of the free colored and granted 
to all members of this class legal rights 
equal to those of the white residents. 
The sympathetic attitude of the Danish 
king is apparent in the following ex- 
cerpts from the new ordinance. 


We, Frederik the Sixth, make known; that 
for a considerable time, it has been an object 
of Our paternal care, to remove those re- 
strictions which formerly were attached to 
the Free Colored Inhabitants of Our West- 
India Islands, and which restrictions, al- 
though partly removed or alleviated, still 
continue in a great measure, to the injury of 
such of Our subjects. 
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At the moment that Our authorities in 
the Colonies have exerted themselves in pav- 
ing the way to the ultimate fulfillment of Our 
object in view, the Colored Inhabitants them- 
selves by a steady and gradual advance in 
the arts of civil life, moral principles, and 
attachment to Us and their parent country, 
have in a high degree contributed to facili- 
tate the accomplishment of Our object; and 
to extenuate those prejudices which from 
time immemorial, were imbibed in the minds 
of the white Inhabitants against these their 
fellow subjects. As it therefore seems evident, 
that all parties have endeavored hand in 
hand to meet Our wishes, We, in consequence 
thereof, feel the greatest satisfaction in being 
enabled, under some temporary restrictions 
as regard foreign Free people of Color, and 
those hereafter to be given free, to grant to 
such of Our subjects often alluded to, a full 
participation of every civil right; and we are 
assured, that this will be an incitement to 
them by zeal and loyalty to fulfil all the sev- 
eral duties incumbent on them. 

We Have Therefore Decreed as Follows: 


Section 1. 

The hitherto existing Regulations, through- 
out Our Westindia Colonies, which drew a 
line of distinction between the white and 
colored population, shall from this period 
off, no longer be applicable or binding on 
those, who, at the promulgation of this Our 
Royal Decree, are in lawful possession of 
their freedom, and have obtained a right per- 
manently to reside in Our said Colonies, by 
which those, as well as their descendants in 
every respect, either as regard their rights, 
or relative to their duties, are to be dealt 
with conformable to the common laws of the 
land. 


Section 2. 

Those people of Color, who hereafter may 
obtain their freedom, are not by such eman- 
cipation to be admitted in the full and un- 
conditional Rights as specified in Section 1st, 
but are subject, during the three first years 
of their freedom, to such of the few restric- 
tions as hitherto have been binding on the 
Free Colored population; consequently, they 
can obtain no Burgher’s Brief, but otherwise 
enjoy those privileges granted to them with 
regard to trade and any other code of em- 
ployment. 


Section 3. 

At the expiration of the 3 years as men- 
tioned in Section 2d, the person thus manu- 
mitted, must, in order to cancel the said re- 
strictions, apply to Government, whose duty 
it will be to have his conduct investigated 
during that period, and especially to obtain 
evidence from the Clergyman and Master of 
Police. Should it be found by such evidence 
that his conduct has been irreprovable, a 
Deed will then be issued to him, setting forth, 
that in consequence of such favorable inves- 
tigation, he is entitled to enjoy all the Rights 
and Immunities equal with Our white sub- 
jects in Colonies. But should the evidence to 
the contrary prove unsatisfactorily, such Deed 
must be postponed until it has been fully 
proved, that he has for three years in succes- 
sion led an irreproachable life. 


By these two ordinances the free col- 
ored population of St. Thomas were 
raised from the anomalous position of 
freed slave to the status of citizen with 
full legal and economic rights. It is in- 
structive to observe the course of events 
during these same years in the slave states 
of the United States. Johnson’s report of 
antebellum North Carolina (14) is char- 
acteristic. 


It is an interesting fact that public senti- 
ment was lenient toward the free Negro in 
the early ante-bellum period, that slaves were 
encouraged to obtain their freedom, and that 
public leaders favored gradual emancipation 
and colonization. The first stand against the 
Free Negro came in 1826 when the State 
tightened its immigration laws to protect 
itself against the Negroes from the North and 


_ to keep its own free Negroes at home safe 


from pollution. From that time forward pub- 
lic sentiment gradually became more and 
more intolerant of the free Negro class as 
the cry in the North for emancipation and 
abolition became more threatening. Mob 
violence against Free Negroes increased, and 
whites who took up the cause of the “de- 
spised third class” did so at the risk of for- 
feiting respectability and probably their lives. 

The mobility of the free Negro was greatly 
restricted by the act of 1826, their vote was 
taken from them by a constitutional amend- 
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ment of 1835, their children were barred 
from the common schools in 1844, but even 
to 1860 they had the right of habeas corpus, 
trial by jury, and the ownership of property. 


The specific factors which determined 
this great difference in the manner in 
which the free colored class was received 
by the dominant whites in the different 
areas can only be a matter of conjecture. 
However, two facts stand out as unques- 
tionably important. In the first place the 
laws governing interracial relationships 
in St. Thomas were not determined lo- 
cally but were defined by royal procla- 
mation from Copenhagen. The question 
of slavery and the equal acceptance of 
freed Negroes must have had a very dif- 
ferent appearance when viewed from 
close hand by the merchants and planters 
of St. Thomas from that which it had 
when subjected to the dispassionate scru- 
tiny of the liberal-minded Danish king. 
Good intentions toward social reform are 
notoriously susceptible to the influence 
of local considerations. Whether the 
white population of St. Thomas would 
have been as forthright in its.encourage- 
ment of the slaves and the free Négroes 
as was Frederik VI seems doubtful. The 
following excerpt from an editorial in 
the St. Thomas Tidende for November 
16, 1831, was probably more representa- 
tive of local thinking than were the hu- 
manitarian sentiments expressed in the 
royal ordinances. 


The sickly humanity which has been called 
into action by cant and hypocrisy in favor 
of the laboring population of the West In- 
dia Colonies must die away as soon as the 
people become acquainted with the true 
state of things. The surest test to apply to the 
purity of these philanthropists or rather po- 
litical charlatans would be to ask them to 
contribute to the loss the Planter would ex- 
perience by carrying their Utopian plans in- 
to practise. No one can deny the Planter’s 
legal right of property in their laborers). . . 


if this then is bona fide true these men should 
be told—pay them and do what you please 
with your new property—and if this is not 
your intention you injure both parties by 
your intermeddling. 

The second factor which must have 
played a considerable part in the de- 
termination of interracial relations in St. 
Thomas was the tremendous dispropor- 
tion of white and colored residents. Al- 
most from the beginning of the colony’s 
existence the white population were out- 
numbered at least six to one by their 
colored slaves and freemen. Under such 
circumstances it has not been unusual 
for rulers to divide their subject peoples 
against themselves and to favor one 
group sufficiently to give it a personal 
interest in the preservation of the status 
quo. In St. Thomas the Danes fostered 
the development of a free colored class 
and a rigid stratification of the entire 
Negro group along class lines. In follow- 
ing this tactic they necessarily yielded a 
considerable degree of equality to the 
favored members of the colored group, 
but they succeeded in maintaining their 
own minority in a position of social and 
political domination. 

The disproportion of numbers also in- 
fluenced interracial relations by virtue 
of the fact that it encouraged sexual 
contact between the races, The white 
population of the West Indian colonies 
tended to be predominantly male, par- 
ticularly during the early years of coloni- 
zation, and the restricted opportunity for 
endogamic relationships inevitably re- 
sulted in interracial contact. It is clear 
that such contact was extensive and con- 
tinuous throughout the period of slavery, 
particularly between white men and col- 
ored women. The most enlightening in- 
formation regarding this phase of early 
St. Thomas life comes from Oldendorp’s 
history. 
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In certain affairs having to do with the 
relation between white and Negro the whites 
conform to customs, that is to rules and prac- 
tices which have been established on the 
islands for a long time but which are never 
called laws because they have never been 
sanctioned by the rulers of the islands. In 
accordance with such an unwritten law no 
white man may formally marry a Negro wom- 
an. In spite of this, however, there are white 
men who live with Negro women in an 
ordinary married state, still without having 
been legally married, and they consider 
their children as legitimate successors. Others 
live with two, three and more Negresses, even 
with some who belong to other masters. The 
children of such a Negress belongs to the 
master who owns the mother. Many such 
mulattoes find themselves a little better 
treated than the other slaves; they serve in 
the house, become barbers, or perhaps learn 
some craft or domestic work. 

The Creole master believes that over the 
bodies of his slaves of both sexes he has un- 
disputed right, and since chastity is not a 
common virtue among the Negro women, 
they have no scruples about yielding to the 
improper demands of their masters; indeed 
they may even consider it an honor to do so. 
But in case a slave-woman wishes to resist 
such intentions, she finds herself under the 
power of her master who may treat her ac- 
cording to his own discretion (23). 

These casual relationships were not 
censured either by law or by moral cus- 
tom; apparently the only objection raised 
was criticism of their temporary char- 
acter. It is reported that in 1799 one of 
the Moravian churchmen expressed his 
belief that a white man should acknowl- 


edge his colored companion as his wife; 


this pious sentiment does not seem to 
have had much influence. 

Some insight as to the climate of opin- 
ion prevailing at a later date may be 
gained from the following entry from 
the diary of the Reverend McLaughlin 
(21). 


June 20, 1823. Rec’d. Governor v. Schol- 
ten’s letter of 19th inst. requesting my at- 
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tendance at Govt. House at 10 o'clock A.M. 
Waited on His Excellency who requested me 
to endeavor to reconcile Isaac Gomer De- 
wint, colored man & his wife Fanny, born 
Hilded (a white woman). The parties called 
at my house agreeable to His Excellency’s 
order. But all my endeavors were in vain. 
His wife wished for a total divorce, stating 
that his conduct towards her was barbarous. 
He would not consent to a total divorce & 
reluctantly complied to a separation. I sent 
a certificate to the Governor to the above ef- 
fect, enclosed in a letter. 


Some years later, in 1843, the follow- 
ing comment regarding “life and man- 
ners” in St. Thomas was made (3). 

The notice of strangers in this climate will 
be much drawn to the free women of color, 
most of whom—as is generally known—live 
par amour with white men. Although not di- 
rectly sworn at the shrine of Paphos, they at 


the least bear strong antipathy to poor Hy- 
men and the rites over which he presides. 


During this period the Danish govern- 
ment had shown interest not only in the 
free Negroes but also in the slaves, and 
in 1847 they took what was designed to 
be the step leading toward eventual 
emancipation of those still not free. By 
decree of that year all children born to 
slave parents after that date were free, 
and at the end of twelve years Negro 
slavery was to be abolished. It will be 
noted that this decision was not arrived 
at by the white slave-holders of St. 
Thomas but like the preceding decrees 
was delivered to them from Copenhagen. 
The new plan was not long in effect. On 
July grd, 1848, a slave insurrection took 
place on the island of St. Croix. Bands 
of slaves ranged over the rural areas of 
the island, burning the plantation houses 
and driving the terror-stricken whites 
into the protection of the towns. Gover- 
nor von Scholten was compelled to de- 
clare the end of slavery in the Danish 
West Indies. 
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This abrupt and unanticipated eman- 
cipation brought a great cry of anguish 
from the slave-owners, whose property 
had suddenly been taken from them. 
They were suspicious of von Scholten 
and regarded the release of the slaves as 
wholly unnecessary. In their “Petition 
for Compensation” (as reproduced by 
Knox [16]), sent to the Danish Rigsdag in 
1851, they complained: 


It is notorious that the so-called insurrec- 
tion . . . would have been put down, if the 
forces, although reduced as they had been, 
had been called out and made use of by the 
government of the island. Furthermore, it is 
quite evident, that even the most trifling 
commotion would not have occurred, if the 
Captain-General of Puerto Rico’s offer of 
assistance on perceiving the impending dan- 
gers had been accepted. Neither is it less cer- 
tain that the normal order could have been 
re-established subsequently. 


Apparently these suspicions had some 
basis in fact since a royal commission 
sent to investigate the circumstances of 
the revolt found that the proclamation 
“partly originated in a desire to procure 
the treasury an exemption from compen- 
sation (to the planters).” Von Scholten 
had shown an unusual interest in the 
colored population for many years prev- 
ious to the rebellion. It was he who 
recommended to the Danish king the 
ordinances of 1831 and 1834, which gave 
equal rights to the free colored people. 
His popularity with this group may be 
inferred from the following excerpt from 
the Tidende. 


March 30, 1831. This visit (of von Scholten) 
had been expected for the last fortnight and 
many preparations were made principally by 
the Coloured Population to receive one who 
in his absence from us in Denmark has not 
been unmindful of the inhabitants of these 
islands. 


governor comes from an anonymous 
sketch book published in 1834 (2). 

The Governor of the Island, von Scholten, 
was very much respected by the inhabitants, 
and his recipe for gaining popularity is 
worthy adoption by all governors . . . of 
his Britannic Majesty's colonies. He appeared 
a great deal in public—condescended to walk 
in the streets, to visit the shops—was courte- 
ous to all—studied the conveniences and com- 
forts of the residents, even to interdicting the 
keeping of pigeons in the town, because they 
injured the rain water—the principal supply 
of the inhabitants—or choked the spouts that 
conveyed it. He gave excellent dinners to the 
aristocracy, without seeming to admit a dis- 
tinction—built a theater at his own expense 
—held conversations twice a week for “mixed 
company”—smoked a profusion of cigars, and 
made himself as happy as man could well be 
in endeavouring to spend an excellent in- 
come. 

There does not seem to be much doubt 
that von Scholten was not entirely un- 
willing to see slavery abolished in the 
Danish islands, and it seems likely that 
he took the opportunity offered by the 
rebellion to accomplish in one decisive 
move the program of liberation which 
the planters had expected to take twelve 
years. Shortly after-the slaves had been 
freed, von Scholten resigned his position 
and returned to Denmark where he was 
tried and found guilty of malpractice 
for the part he played in the emancipa- 
tion. However, he was subsequently ex- 
onerated by the Supreme Court of Den- 
mark. 

The attitudes of the white men of af- 
fairs in St. Thomas toward the govern- 
ment’s efforts to improve the lot of the 
slaves and freemen are well demonstrated 
in a further paragraph from their “Peti- 
tion for Compensation.” One can hardly 
fail to conclude that had local govern- 
ment been left in their hands, the course 


‘= ; of events would have been vastly differ- 
the A further note on the attitudes ofthe ent from that outlined here. 
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It is much to be lamented that the eman- 


cipation, in the manner it took place, and 
with the circumstances with which it was 
accompanied, induced the slave population, 
although erroneously, to believe that they 
had overawed the government, and to receive 
the emancipation, not as a boon, but rather as 
a trophy. The bad impression which such a 
management of matters has caused, will ever 
remain, and render the march of administra- 
tion difficult, for defiance has taken the place 
which only should have been ceded to grati- 
tude. It ought here to be observed, that a 
succession of ordinances had gradually loosed 
ties which existed between the master and 
the slave. What heretofore had been esteemed 
a favor on the master’s part, was by law con- 
verted into an obligation, and the slave was 
not only rendered more and more independ- 
ent of his master, but the law made it obli- 
gatory on the master to cede a negro for his 
freedom when he could pay his full value; a 
favor which hardly any one had thought of 
refusing; thus the law bound the master to 
give his slaves certain little extras for Christ- 
mas, a favor which no-one had thought of 
denying, and thus the law compelled the 
planter to give his negroes the Saturday free; 
a boon, which hitherto frequently had been 
granted as a recompense for diligent work 
during the week. But from the moment that 
the law converted into an obligation, that 
which hitherto had been received as a favor, 
indifference usurped the place of gratitude. 
Thus, by consecutivé innovations, the state 
of things became precarious, the relations in- 
secure, impatience sprang up, and the seeds 
of the tumultous scenes which ensued and 


served as a pretext for emancipation were 
sown. 


In spite of the protests of the planters . 


slave-days in St. Thomas had ended. Offi- 
cial recognition of the emancipation 
proclamation was given by the Danish 
government on September 22, 1848. The 
beginning of the post-slavery period 
found the Negroes free but by no means 
equal. The distinctions which had begun 
to develop within the colored popula- 
tion during the earliest years of the col- 
ony’s history were carried over into free- 


dom with very little change. The social 
distance which separated the recently 
freed slaves from the privileged upper 
class was tremendous. 

To the slaves emancipation brought an 
abrupt increase in their freedom of be- 
havior. The immediate reaction of many 
of the field laborers was to rush to the 
towns. Field work was_ irrevocably 
stamped with the odium of slavery, and 
many of the slaves seized upon the new 
order as an opportunity to escape from 
this mark of their former bondage. ‘The 
planters, however, were still dependent 
on the Negroes for the cultivation of 
the cane fields (especially on the island 
of St. Croix), and with the aid of the new 
governor they revised the Labor Act of 
1831 in order to meet the situation. As 
under the previous act each estate worker 
was required to sign a contract each fall, 
promising to work on some particular 
plantation for the ensuing year. At the 
end of that period he could either renew 
his contract or move on to another estate. 
The planter was to provide him with a 
house and garden, certain food staples, 
and a small daily wage. The yearly in- 
denture was still the basis of the con- 
tract, and refusal by the laborer to com- 
plete his work satisfactorily was regarded 
as cause for punishment. In the minds of 
the field laborers this situation was ap- 
parently not far removed from slavery 
itself; their discontent became increas- 
ingly violent until they finally forced 


the abandonment of the indenture sys- 


tem in 1878. 

Despite the Labor Act the population 
of St. Thomas continued to leave the 
plantations and to settle in the town of 
Charlotte Amalia so that by 1850 there 
were ten times as many inhabitants living 
in the town as in the country. The har- 
bor had displaced the land as the center 
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of the island’s economy. The working 
classes of the town were variously em- 
ployed; some insight into their situation 
is obtained from Knox’s history (16) of 
St. Thomas. In referring to “the present 
state of the working classes” he wrote: 


Laborers, in certain trades, abound among 
the men. Carpenters, masons, tailors, shoe- 
makers, shipwrights, joiners, cigar makers, 
and porters are the most numerous. A few 
are employed as house servants and in other 
occupations. The wages of all these are com- 
paratively high, averaging from $6 to $25 
per month. Many, in all these trades, are ex- 
cellent workmen, and can always command 
employment; but a large proportion are not 
so active or well informed, and therefore are 
often without work. With the females, seams- 
tresses, nurses, house servants, cooks, washers 
and ironers, fish and market women, and 
those who sell different articles from trays in 
the streets, or from house to house, embrace 
nearly all those who are receiving wages. 


More important, however, for an un- 
derstanding of the period immediately 
following emancipation are Knox’s com- 
ments regarding attitudes common 
among the working people at that time. 

It would not be amiss here, perhaps, to 
glance at a few of the evils which follow in 


the train of slavery, wherever it exists, and 
which are most prominent in our islands. 


The slave finds himself obliged to perform — 


his daily task, however much he may dislike 
the same, since non-compliance would but 
induce punishment until he should submit. 
He sees, and therefore knows, nothing of the 
principle of working from choice; and conse- 
quently envies the lot of his highly favored 
master, who can choose his own pleasures, 
appropriate his own time, and is free from 
the detested, because exacted toil of his 
every-day life. ‘This want of industry or am- 
bition has everywhere proved a barrier to 
the elevation of the African race. They feel 
deeply and justly the stain of slavery—subjec- 
tion, dependence upon another’s will, toiling 
for others; this has been the iron that has 
entered into their very soul; and it is not 
strange that they should consider freedom 


from such a condition the greatest good to 
be desired. 

But this idea does not die out with slavery. 
It clings tenaciously through successive gen- 
erations and we often see those, who them- 
selves never wore the yoke of bondage, 
shrinking from every species of labor. It is 
incredible how small a proportion of our 
laboring classes, in town, are in active service. 

Another evil, prevalent among us, is the 
idea that labor is degrading. Probably in the 
commercial city of St. Thomas we know less 
of this than upon estates, for our merchants 
being foreigners, are more or less active men. 
Still we are often struck with the incon- 
sistency of the man who would censure the 
weak and ignorant for a spirit that takes its 
complexion from his own. If we consider it 
degrading to carry the smallest parcel through 
the streets, should we ridicule the mechanic, 
who in imitation of his superiors, struts 
proudly before his miniature, half naked ap- 
prentice, carrying the master’s tools? Early 
association always connects work. with slavery, 
for it was the exclusive province of the slave; 
and to be enabled to command attendance 
is, in his mind, as closely united with gentil- 
ity. Hence, every workman is followed 
through the day by his juvenile apprentice, 
whose early years indicate that for some time 
to come he can only be expected to do his 
master’s bidding, in handing his tools as they 
may be required, and such like services; 
while our house servants, when allowed, will 
rarely fail to secure the attendance of little 
children, to do their errands and assist them 
in various ways. 


It is quite evident that this absorption 
with social status had penetrated down 
to the lowest level of the social hierarchy. 
These people of the humblest rank, pos- 
sessed of neither goods nor position, still 
found ways of imitating the manners of 
those whom they had learned to regard as 
superior. Both by emulating the ways of 
the readily observable upper class and by 
avoiding those activities which had be- 
‘come associated with the slave status, 
they sought to create for themselves some 
modicum of prestige. Their refusal to do 
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manual labor and their petty domination 
of inferiors undoubtedly served this func- 
tion. Dress served as a further emulative 
device. In the early days of the colony 
the slaves were accustomed to going 
about almost entirely naked. This nat- 
ural state appears to have offended the 
Moravian brothers who came to St. 
Thomas to convert the heathen Africans, 
and they immediately set about teaching 
the slaves more modest habits of dress. 
By requiring those wishing to be bap- 
tized to appear at the baptism in a com- 
plete suit or dress of white linen, the 
Moravians were able to convert their 
nearly naked congregations into very 
properly clad groups. By the end of the 
slave period dress had become a highly 
significant criterion of social position. 
The importance of personal appearance 
in the mind of the lower-class Negro may 
be judged from the following paragraph 
from Knox’s history (16). 


In general, we love to observe the self- 
respect which leads an individual in humble 
life to appear decently dressed, and believe 
that the want of such feelings betrays both 
ignorance and vice. But the disposition is 
everywhere manifested, to appear in clothing 
far superior to the station and pocket of the 
wearer. Undue importance is given to this, 
and consequently we see the majority of 
servants deeply in debt while in the receipt, 
perhaps, of the largest. wages. The mechanic 
scorns to appear in public in his working 
_ Clothes; and your-maid, though sent in the 
greatest haste on some important errand, 
must carefully change her dress before start- 
ing. 


These attempts of the working-class 
people to imitate the manners and dress 
of those who held upper-class status 
served not only to produce the satisfac- 
tion to be gained from identification 
with an envied group; in some cases they 
comprised the first steps in the ascent up 


the social ladder. It is a very significant 
fact that under the Danish administra- 
tion a “respectable” person was recog- 
nized as such no matter what his color or 
class. Some degree of recognition and 
approval was the reward held out to any 
lower-class person who chose to eschew 
the crude, uninhibited manners of his 
class and adopt the more “refined” cus- 
toms of the upper class. Although limited 
acceptance was not always accompanied 
by economic success, there is no doubt 
that the degree of social mobility avail- 
able to the St. Thomas Negro was much 
greater than that permitted to Negroes 
in other areas of the New World. 
While the social and economic status 
of the lower-class Negroes was at this 
period not dissimilar to their position 
under slavery, the situation of the col- 
ored upper class was in almost all re- 
spects comparable to that of the white 
planters and merchants. The extent to 
which they had risen from the slave 
status of their forebears may be judged 
from the following communication sent 
to an American newspaper in 1854 (4). 


- But Peter James was known here not only 
as a business man. For many years he was 
connected with the militia of the island, and 
retired a few years since with the rank of 
Major. For the last dozen years also he has 
sustained a character of exemplary piety, 
and most of that time has held with credit 
the office of Elder in the Reformed Dutch 
Church; and in all the offices of life he bore 
a character above reproach, pure in his life, 
guileless in every thought and purpose, digni- 
fied and gentlemanly in his bearing, respect- 
ing himself, yet wearing as a garment an in- 
stinctive and beautiful modesty. It is true his 
color excluded him from the more intimate 
relations of society. Yet no man enjoyed more 
entirely the respect of all classes, or was more 
regarded with a feeling of equality. And the 
best proof of this is the manifest sensation 
pervading the community on his death, and 
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the attendance at his funeral. Suffice it then 
to say that no man felt himself above doing 
honor to this dead. 

Your readers will say such a scene could oc- 
cur nowhere but in the West Indies. And cer- 
tain it is, it could not in the United States. 
It is true that in these islands, as nowhere 
else in the world, the colored man can rise 
to a stage of respect and respectability, if 


_ not the highest in form at least in degree. 


And it is not uncommon for them to do so. 


The distinctions associated with eco- 
nomic class were further widened by dif- 
ferences in skin-color. As in most of the 
other New World colonies where white 
and Negro stood in the relation of master 
and slave, a light skin and Caucasoid 
features became identified with prestige 
and status. As is usually the case in so- 
cially stratified societies, the underprivi- 
leged group tended to accept the values 
of the more privileged. The situation in 
the West Indies was described in 1819 
(10) as follows: 


Among the inhabitants of every island in 
the West Indies, it is the colour, with some 
exceptions, that distinguishes freedom from 
slavery; so long therefore as freedom shall be 
enjoyed exclusively by one race of people 
and slavery be the condition of the other, 
contempt and degradation will attach to the 
colour by which that condition is recognized, 
and follow it in some degree through its 
varieties and affinities. 


Throughout the history of St. Thomas 
the white minority had held a position 
of dominance, and the Negroes seldom 
saw a white man in any other role. White 
patterns became prestige patterns, and 
“raising the color’’ became an approved 
method of improving status. 

This awareness of color differences 
must have had its origins early in slave 
times; certainly by the end of that period 
it was firmly established. In 1855 the 
following comment appeared in an Amer- 
ican newspaper (28). | 


It may not be known to some of your 
readers that in the West Indies there is a 
distinction almost as wide as that of race be- 
tween black and colored. At home colored is 
the softened designation for one who is not 
white. Not so here. To call a black, that is a 
pure negro, colored, or a colored person 
black, is a mortal offense. Whoever has a 
particle of white blood is colored. And these 
again are subdivided into mulattoes, sambos, 
griffs, mustis, and I believe still others ac- 
cording to the cross; which distinctions, in- 
capable of discernment by the whites, are 
yet carefully marked in the eyes of the 


people. 


The manner in which the white resi- 
dents fostered these invidious color dis- 
tinctions within the Negro group is evi- 
dent from the following observation in 
the St. Croix Avis for July 19, 1882. 


From the time of slavery it was the habit, 
when a fair-skinned slave was born and 
reared, to bring up the same as house-servant 
or tradesman. Among the owners themselves 
the saying was current, “Too light to work 
in the field,” the result of this peculiar no- 
tion has been that our field hands, up to this 
day (1882), are almost exclusively blacks, that 
fieldwork is considered a disgrace, an imposi- 
tion on the black race, and that parents con- 
sequently do all they can to withhold their 
children from this occupation. We do not be- 
lieve that in the other West India islands 
the above circumstance is so peculiarly 
marked. Poor whites here would rather 
starve than work in the field, such occupa- 
tion being considered beneath them. 


These marks of status, class and color, 
did not lessen in importance during the 
days of freedom. The Danish policy of 
encouraging upward mobility among the 
Negroes had the inevitable effect of pro- 
moting the development of divisions 
within their group. Those who were able, 
through ability or circumstance, to ex- 
ploit the opportunities offered were 
handsomely rewarded in economic return 
and social preferment. However, despite 
the absence of discriminatory laws the 
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great majority of the colored group re- 
mained on a very depressed level, a world 
removed from the relative grandeur of 
the upper class. St. Thomas society car- 
ried over from slavery well-recognized 
social strata. St. Thomians, white and 
colored, upper-class and lower, were char- 
acterized by an acute awareness of social 
status. Status-patterned behavior and 
elaborate forms of emulation had become 
important aspects of the culture. 

It is quite evident that the political 
organization of St. Thomas society dur- 
ing the period of freedom, from 1848 
until 1917 when the islands were sold, 
was such as to foster and vitalize all the 
tendencies toward status differentiation 
which had carried over from slave days. 
In 1852 the Danish king issued a decree 
by which the first Colonial Council was 
created in the islands, to be composed of 
local merchants and planters. This decree 
was revised in 1863 so that the Council 
consisted of a certain number of mem- 
bers appointed by the governor and a 
certain number elected. The franchise 
was carefully restricted to those who held 
positions of economic consequence. 

St. Thomas Tidende, Nov. 26, 1864. 

The franchise or right of voting is vested 
in every man of unblemished character, who 
has the right of nativity or has resided in the 
Danish West India Islands for five years, 
who has attained the age of 25 years, who has 
not been legally deprived of the management 
of his property, and who either owns a prop- 
erty in the municipality that is calculated 
likely to yield a yearly rent of at least 75 
dollars in St. Croix and St. John and of at 
least 150 dollars in St. Thomas, or in the 


preceding year has had a clear annual in- 
come of 500 dollars. 

No person can be considered of an un- 
blemished character who by judgment of the 
court has been found guilty of an act 
ignominious in the public opinion. 


While this law gave St. Thomas resi- 
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dents the first local representation they 
had enjoyed in the history of the colony, 
the franchise was so restricted that in the 
first election held in 1865 there were 
only 88 voters. In subsequent years coun- 
cil members were elected with as few as 
37 votes. This law remained in effect un- 
til the end of the Danish occupation al- 
though it was revised in 1906 in order 
to extend the franchise somewhat more 
widely. 

From the beginning the administra- 
tion of the island rested in the hands of 
a group of military men, trained in the 
significance of rank and highly aware of 
status differences. Their relationships 
with each other were determined in part 
by their respective positions in the mili- 
tary hierarchy, and the line drawn be- 
tween officers and men was well ob- 
served. Thus it was not uncommon that 
prominent colored’ residents were asked 
to social functions at the governor’s house 
to which the Danish soldiers, policemen, 
and non-ranking functionaries were not 
invited. The colored aristocracy found 
themselves in a position of ascendance 
over the middle-class whites toward whom 
they apparently felt much the same su- 
periority as they did toward the under- 
privileged of their own color. They did 
not seek contact with members of this 
group, and they did not encourage inter- 
marriage although an upper-class white 
man would have been a highly desirable 
marital prospect. 

St. Thomas schools were carefully seg- 
regated along class lines. Small private 
schools for the children of the well-to-do 
had been in operation during the period 
of slavery as indicated in the following 
notice from the Tidende. 


Feb. 19, 1833. It is further observed that 
all white and free coloured male children 
from six years will be admitted in the School 
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and payment for instruction is fixed at one 
dollar a month. The school is established 
partly by a contribution from the country 


treasury and partly by donations from the 
community. 


The education of the children of slaves — 


and lower-class free Negroes was largely 
neglected, there being no public schools 
aside from the little church schools run 
by the Moravian brothers. The first com- 
munal schools were opened in 1878, and 
attendance was compulsory to the age of 
thirteen. The school report of 1899 
showed over go per cent attendance with 
556 children in the public schools, 655 in 
private schools, and 51 at home with 
private teachers. While there was no 
definite segregation on the basis of color, 
the private schools tended to be made up 
of the white and light-skinned children. 


The dark-skinned parents were found . 


for the most part among the economi- 
cally underprivileged, and their children 
necessarily went to the communal schools. 
No advanced schooling was to be had in 
St. Thomas, and the children of the well- 


to-do were commonly sent to the British 


West Indies or to Europe for the comple- 
tion of their education. This was of 
course impossible for all but a small pro- 
portion of the island’s population. 

The attitude of the St. Thomas aris- 
tocracy toward their underprivileged 
neighbors may be judged from the fol- 
lowing excerpts of editorials and com- 
munications appearing in the St. Thomas 
Tidende. 

Sept. 30, 1857. 

On Monday a scene was witnessed in St. 
Thomas, the like of which is not chronicled 
in her past annals, and by its prompt and 
energetic suppression a lesson will have been 
taught the idle and mischievous and those 
unnecessarily garrulous, that will not fail 
of being salutary in its effects. The lower or- 


ders of this community will have also learnt 
that the basis of society—peace, protection, 
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and good order—is not left with them to be 
menaced and destroyed. 
May 19, 1862. 

If the policemaster would direct the police- 
men, at the instance of a respectable burgher 
or inhabitant, to arrest any irresponsible per- 
son for fighting or using obscene language— 
which is very common in our streets and 
markets—he would confer a great benefit to 
the improvement of the morality of this 
town. 

July 24, 1863. 

Honourable mention must be made of the 
Commission’s exertions to keep the Garden 
free of improper society. 

Feb. 6, 1864. 

One of the great evils of St. Thomas re- 
sulting from our being a free port whereby 
there is always an abundance of food is that 
the common people obtain too easily a meal, 
which gives a disposition to vagrancy. 

It is certainly not surprising that the 
lower classes of St. ‘Thomas society were 
held in such profound contempt by those 
of more fortunate circumstances. The 
social distance which separated them was 
enormous, The proletariat was composed 
for the most part of recently freed slaves, 
most of them illiterate, still showing the 
marks of their crude, primitive life under 
slavery. The planters and merchants on 
the other hand had all been exposed to 
European culture. Many of them were 
European born. In later years the dif- 
ferences between the classes gradually 
decreased, but in the early years of free- 
dom these groups had almost nothing in 
common. 

An additional method of denoting sta- 
tus came into use in St. Thomas during 
the later years of freedom, a refinement 
of the underlying divisions of economic 
class. It became the custom to address an 
individual with the name of his trade so 
that there was no mistaking anyone’s 
position on the economic ladder. This 
procedure is mentioned by Taylor (26) 
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in his Leaflets from the Danish West 
Indies published in 1888. 

This reminds us of another way in which 
one is now and then brought to know. his 
exact status in this little community. In pri- 
vate life and correspondence almost everyone 
rejoices in the title of Esq., from Adolphus 
Brown who blacks your boots, to Augustus 
Loftus who employs A.B. Official communica- 
tions make no such mistakes, Esquires are 
dropped, and each individual is addressed by 
his trade appellation, thus: Mr. Merchant 
Jones, Mr. Shoemaker Brown. In olden days 
degrees in caste were likewise noted in offi- 
cial documents, the terms free mulath man 
or free mustee woman being applied even to 
the unenslaved according to his or her shade 
of complexion. These odious distinctions have 
long since been abolished. It would be well 
if this were the case with the trade name, so 
that this remnant of a feudal age might also 
be a thing of the past. 

It is difficult to learn to what extent a 
clear line of demarcation was drawn be- 
tween the white and colored groups dur- 
ing this period. There is no doubt that 
from the earliest days of the colony a 
white skin was a definite asset, and, other 
things being equal, the more closely a 
person approached this approved skin 
color, the greater his chances of social 
preferment and personal success, How- 
ever, there does not seem to have been 
a sharp distinction made between “pure” 
white and near-white as there is in other 
American communities. The ordinances 
of 1831 and 1834 put an end to the laws 
discriminating against colored residents, 
and there does not seem to have been 
any subsequent attempt to create such 
legal barriers. To what extent the Danes 
and other white residents mingled with 
their colored neighbors in intimate social 
contact is a matter of conjecture. In busi- 
ness affairs and in contacts in the church 
there seems to have been no color distinc- 
tion whatever. Even marriage between 
European men and native women was 
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not unusual, the couples occasionally re- 
turning to Europe to live. These mar- 
riages were more commonly found among 
the lower-class white men, but this was 
by no means always the case. One finds 
in the St. Thomas newspaper of the 
period comments of the following na- 
ture: 

St. Thomas Tidende, Sept. 28, 1910. 

It would be too bad that all we have done 
to build up for so many years should be 
ruined and the greatest praise which can be 
given the Danish government and any gov- 
ernment—that there is no color question— 
should be a thing of the past. 

Despite these facts, however, and de- 
spite the fact that most St. Thomians 
today insist that prejudice against race 
was brought to St. Thomas after the 
American occupation, one still wonders 
whether the Europeans and native whites 
were entirely free of any notion of racial 
superiority. Even though their cultural 
origins gave them no background of 
prejudice with which to meet the colonial 
situation, it seems highly unlikely that 
they should have failed to extend their 
class-consciousness to include race-con- 
sciousness. Class and race were closely 
identified in St. Thomas, so much so that 
it would have been difficult to distinguish 
class prejudice from race prejudice. ‘Thus 
in avoiding contact with lower-class peo- 
ple the upper-class residents restricted 
their relationships to a small group 
which, in the early days, was almost -ex- 
clusively white or near-white. As the 
upper-class colored group gradually 
emerged the interracial contact became 
more extensive, but there is reason to 
believe that a certain social distance still 
remained. This is well illustrated in the 
observations of Adolph Sixto (25), a col- 
ored native, who wrote the following 
shortly before the transfer of the island 
in 1917. 
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There was very little affinity between the 
Dane and the Creole. The former regarded 
the latter as an entirely distinct being; one 
simply to be tolerated by the Mother Coun- 
try as the offspring of those slaves who had 
been taken from their African homes through 
Danish cupidity and who therefore had to be 
given a home in this. Many Danes spent the 
greater portion of their lives here, even inter- 
marrying with natives, but notwithstanding 
this, they still retained their original opinions 
of national distinction. This was prejudice; 
not caste prejudice, however, for of that base 
ignorance they were not altogether guilty. 
Theirs was rather a national prejudice and an 
official pride. They believed that they only 
were entitled to Denmark’s consideration, be- 
ing as they were, Europeans, and they felt that 
they must hold aloof from the native ele- 
ment lest their authority be impaired. All 
efforts to establish national equality were 
discouraged by an exhibition of marked re- 
serve on the part of the better educated 
Danes, and this move was seconded by their 
less intellectual countrymen. 


Whether the feeling of social distinc- 
tion was based ultimately on national or 
racial differences is perhaps not possible 
to decide. While there was no formalized 
pattern of discrimination by which the 
white residents expressed prejudice 
toward the Negroes, still it is clear that 
the Europeans, who comprised the great- 
er part of the white group, felt them- 
selves superior to the natives who were, 


for the most part, colored. The colored 
native customarily found himself in a 
status inferior to that of the white man 
even though race prejudice as such was 
not part of the St. Thomas pattern of 
life. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that 
through the course of the 250 years of 
Danish occupation, stratification became 
the central feature of St. Thomas society, 
and status awareness became one of the 
primary concerns of its members. The 
development of these highly important 


aspects of St. Thomas life may be traced 


to two general sources: first, the social 
origins of the two groups which com- 
prised the island’s population, and, sec- 
‘ond, the nature of the institution of 
slavery. It has been pointed out in the 
preceding pages that the social organiza- 
tion of slavery in the Danish West Indies 
produced not only the basic cleavage be- 
tween white master and Negro slave but 
also many important divisions within the 
slave group. Sexual contact between the 
races produced new divisions. ‘The gradu- 
al emergence of the free colored as a 
separate class complicated the structure 
of society even further. This stratifica- 
tion, implicit in slavery, obviously pre- 
disposed the subsequent development of 
St. Thomas patterns of living. 
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III. THE PRESENT INHABITANTS 


T THE PRESENT time there are approxi- 
mately eleven thousand people liv- 
ing within the narrow limits of the island 
of St. Thomas. These eleven thousand 
residents are divided into a variety of 
racial, national, and economic groups, 
each highly self-conscious and nearly all 
reluctant to associate with any of the 
others. All of the social divisions of Dan- 
ish times have carried over into the pres- 
ent and new elaborations have been add- 
ed. 


A. THE WHITE MINORITY 


Approximately five-sixths of the inhab- 
itants of the island are colored. The 
white population, which totals 1,785, is 
subdivided into several more or less in- 
dependent groups. The largest of these 
is a colony of French people, who have 
been migrating to St. Thomas over the 
course of the last seventy years from the 
island of St. Barthelmy. This group now 
totals over a thousand and is itself sub- 
divided into a village of fishermen, lo- 
cated about three miles west of the is- 
land’s only large town (now called Char- 
lotte Amalie), and a community of farm- 
ers, who till the slopes of the northern 
side of the island. These people speak a 
French patois and have maintained 
many of the customs which their ances- 
tors brought to the West Indies from 
the European continent. Until very re- 
cently they lived almost in seclusion from 
the rest of the island and had almost no 
contact with the colored inhabitants. 
However, since the advent of American 
rule, they have gradually begun to as- 
sociate themselves with the main stream 
of the island’s life although they still 
maintain much of their original clannish- 
ness. They have not intermarried with 


the colored natives, and they show almost 
no inclination to adopt those aspects of 
St. Thomas life which conflict with their 
own. Through some hereditary influ- 
ence, aggravated by persistent in-breed- 
ing and woeful malnutrition, the average 
height and weight of the members of the 
fishing community (which is much the 
larger of the two French groups) are con- 
siderably below those of the colored 
population and the other white resi- 
dents. This fact along with their charac- 
teristic manner of dress gives them a 
very distinctive appearance, readily recog- 
nizable among the other white groups. 
The northside farmers tend to be taller 
and more robust, but their customs and 
dress are much the same as those of the 
fishing villagers, 

All the French people are devout 
Catholics and prolific parents. ‘Their re- 
lations with the colored St. Thomians 
are amiable. They have learned from the 
Americans that the possession of a white 
skin holds a special significance, and 
they are beginning to develop feelings of 
racial superiority. This has not gone very 
far as yet, however, and for the most part 
they have a peasant’s respect for the up- 
per-class colored residents of the town. 
They are flattered, for instance, to have 
members of this group visit their church 
or attend their ceremonies. Their be- 
havior has a generally submissive char- 
acter, and while they occasionally in- 
dulge in drunken brawls among them- 
selves, they stay out of open conflict with 
the other residents. In recent years a 
few of their number have managed to 
acquire some degree of economic security, 
but the great majority of this group live 
in the most depressed conditions, weak- 
ened by malnutrition, anaemia, and as- 
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cariasis. They have shown little inclina- 
tion to make use of the public schools 
which are open to them and usually with- 
draw their children as early as the truant 
officer will permit. They are industrious, 
thrifty folk, and enjoy a reputation for 
honest, forthright dealings in their as- 
sociations with the local business men. 
The women and children of the fishing 
village weave straw hats and baskets for 
the tourist trade, and on the northside 
farms they work in the fields with the 
men. Despite their industry, however, 
the future of the St. Thomas French peo- 
ple is problematical since they do not 
have the education to compete on equal 
footing with the colored inhabitants who 
have gone through the local high school 
and perhaps to college in the United 
States. At the present time they consti- 
tute a small cultural island, of very little 
importance in the life of the larger com- 
munity. 

Aside from the French people the larg- 
est white group on the island is that made 
up of the members of the armed forces 
stationed in St. Thomas. When the 
United States acquired the Danish is- 
lands in 1917 it turned their administra- 
tion over to the Navy Department. A suc- 
cession of naval officers served as gover- 


nors of the islands until 1931 when they. 


were replaced by a civil administration. 
In 1934 a marine barracks was estab- 
lished on St. Thomas in connection with 
a military air-field which was constructed 
at that time. At the present time the per- 
sonnel of the station totals nearly 150 
officers and men. With them may be 
grouped the officers and crew of the 
coast guard cutter which makes St. 
Thomas its home port. Including the 
families of the officers, this entire group 
does not exceed 250 in number. Their 
residence on the island is ordinarily of 
rather limited duration since the armed 
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forces are periodically moved from one 
station to another. 

The associations of this group with the 
native St. Thomians are various. The 
officers have traditionally held themselves 
aloof from the colored members of St. 
Thomas society. They attend the official 
functions at Government House to which 
colored residents are also customarily in- 
vited but maintain a certain distance. 
They belong to the Tennis Club, which 
is presumably exclusively white, and 
their dances at the Grand Hotel are open 
to white residents but not to colored. On 
occasion they are willing to blink this 
latter stricture in the case of “passable” 
natives although there may be no doubt 
about the existence of some degree of 
Negro ancestry. This is especially true in 
the case of attractive young women of 
whom there is a great dearth. Since the 
early days of the Navy administration 
there has been considerable contact be- 
tween the American officers and the white 
native and European residents, and there 
have been a number of intermarriages. 
These unions have not been notably suc- 
cessful; in more than one instance the 
wife has returned to St. Thomas after the 
husband had been transferred to another 
station. In general the officers and their 
families constitute a rather self-contained 
group and have very little association 
with the course of events in the munici- 
pality. 

This is by no means the situation of 
the enlisted men. Unlike their officers 
they have almost no contact with the 
white residents who, for the most part, 
regard them as socially inferior and 
avoid their company. They are, however, 
in continual and intimate contact with 
the middle and lower classes of the col- 
ored population. The primary objective 
of this association is sexual exploitation. 
From the earliest years of the American 
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occupation native women have served as 
sex objects for the enlisted men who have 
been stationed on the island. Such con- 
tact involved not only the town prosti- 
tutes but also a number of lower-class 
women whose adoration of the white 
race made any form of association with a 
white man seem desirable. This obses- 
sion for “raising the color” has tradi- 
tionally made sexual conquest easy for 


the marines, an opportunity of which © 


they have taken ample advantage. The 
fact that these relationships have fre- 
quently resulted in illegitimate births 
has served only to give the mother con- 
vincing proof of her ability to produce a 
child lighter than herself, which in some 
cases seems to have been her primary 
objective. Illegitimacy has never been a 
very important consideration among the 
under-privileged class in St. Thomas. 
While these attitudes are not uncom- 
mon among lower-class women, the usual 
reaction of the colored middle class 
toward the marines is avoidance. How- 
ever, there are a number of parents from 
this group who encourage their daugh- 
ters to associate with the enlisted men 
in the hope that an eventual marriage 
may be arranged. Thus at the weekly 
dance given by the marines one finds that 
all of the girls are relatively light-skinned, 
many of them daughters of respectable 
middle-class families. These associations 
occasionally do result in marriage; more 
often they do not. There are perhaps a 
dozen marines, most of them now with- 
drawn from the service, living in St. 
Thomas with their light-skinned wives. 
The contact of the marines with the 
colored men of the island is also largely 
restricted to the lower-class group. Fre- 
quently this takes the form of disputes 
arising out of drunkenness and occasion- 
ally culminates in physical violence. 
There have been rather infrequent in- 


stances of pitched battles, with St. Tho- 
mians arrayed on one side and marines 
on the other and usually no decision 
reached. Ordinarily the relations be- 
tween these two groups are friendly; the 
association of the marines with the men 
is much less close than it is with the 
women. 

Aside from the armed forces there is 
also a small colony of white people from 
the United States who have taken up 
residence on the island. These individu- 
als have nearly all come to the island 
since the transfer; previous to that time 
there had been relatively little contact 
between St. Thomas and the American 
mainland. Their number is not large, 
perhaps fifty in all, but they almost all 
occupy positions of prestige and responsi- 
bility. The governor and government sec- 
retary are white Americans, as are three 
of the municipal doctors, the CCC direc- 
tors, the government engineer, and cer- 
tain other officials. Several of the minis- 
ters in the local churches are from the 
mainland. There are several business 
men, most of them representatives of 
American firms, and there are a number 
of retired individuals, who live on estates 
in the country. In years past the influ- 
ence of these last two groups in the is- 
land’s affairs has been rather important; 
the members have occasionally been 
elected to the municipal council, and in 
association with other white residents 
they were able to exert considerable po- 
litical pressure. However, as the natives 
have become increasingly sophisticated 
they have gradually taken political con- 
trol into their own hands and the Con- 
tinentals’ have tended to withdraw from 
active participation in municipal affairs. 

This small group of Americans tend to 
associate amongst themselves, with the 


*This term is used in St. Thomas to refer 
to white persons from the United States. 
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officers from the barracks, and with the 
upper-class white St. Thomians and Euro- 
peans. Most of them bring to St. Thomas 
the characteristic American attitudes 
toward race, and while they do not feel 
free to express their prejudices in the 
domineering manner they might regard 
as appropriate on the mainland, they 
make an effort to avoid all unnecessary 
contact with the colored natives, no mat- 
ter what their intellectual or economic 
pretensions. ‘There have been members 
of this group who have taken an active 
and unprejudiced interest in educational 
or welfare work among the colored popu- 
lation, but this is unusual. 

Occasionally an American beach-comb- 
er will drift into St. Thomas, get himself 
some kind of job with the welfare de- 
partment, and settle down for a while. 
Usually he lives among the lower-class 
colored residents and takes one of their 
women as a companion. Among this 
group he will be well received, but he 
will be avoided by all of the other white 
and colored groups. 

The remaining white residents of St. 
Thomas are divided between those born 
on the island and those of European 
birth. The largest of the European na- 
tionalities is the Danes, most of them re- 
maining from the days of Danish occupa- 
tion. At the time of the transfer most of 
the Danish colony returned to the mother 
country, but a few stayed on, and they 
and their children, most of them now 
American citizens, still live on the island. 
Some of them occupy positions of con- 
siderable importance; these include the 
head physician of the municipal hospital, 
the police judge, the president of the lo- 
cal shipping company, and others. Some 
hold middle-class positions as small mer- 
chants or minor government officials; a 
few are lower-class. a 

The upper-class Danes are highly con- 


scious of social status and do not associate 
with social strata lower than their own. 
They are not reluctant, however, to as- 
sociate with certain upper-class Ameri- 
cans and selected members of the white 
native and European groups. Their at- 
titudes toward color are rather different 
from those of the Americans, and they 
find it much easier to mingle with upper- 
class colored natives at affairs at Govern- 
ment House than do the American resi- 
dents, While it is not common, upper- 
class colored natives have occasionally 
been entertained in Danish homes. 

The social position of the middle and 
lower-class Danes is comparable to that 
of the corresponding colored groups. 
Their white skin gives them some addi- 
tional prestige, but they are still regard- 
ed as inferior by the upper-class colored 
group. A number of the members of 
these classes have married across race 
lines, a fact which distinguishes them 
sharply from their upper-class country- 
men. In some instances they follow the 
old slavery pattern of common-law mar- 
riage with a colored woman, but this is 
now rather unusual-in this group. 

The remaining foreign-born-residents 
are either English, Italian, or French. 
None of these groups has more than a 
few members, and their situation is en- 
tirely comparable to that of the Danes. 

Most of the native-born white popula- 
tion are Jews (8). They are the descend- 
ants of Spanish and Portguese families 
who began settling in St. Thomas during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
In recent years they have been joined by 
three or four families from eastern 
Europe. During the hey-day of the is- 
land’s prosperity (around 1870) the Jew- 
ish community numbered over 400 mem- 
bers; today there are fewer than 50. 
Those who remain are merchants, gov- 
ernment officials, and salaried employees. 
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Their number does not include the rich- 
est men on the island, but they are all at 
least middle class. They maintain a syna- 
gogue and a Jewish cemetery, and when 
possible they marry within their own 
group. Their relations with all groups 
are friendly, Their class position and race. 
membership give them entrée into the 
other white groups. Since their social at- 
titudes are somewhat less aristocratic 
than those of the Danes, their relation- 
ships with the colored natives are less dis- 
tant. Their homes are more apt to be 
open to colored persons of established 
class position than those of any of the 
other white groups. One notices, how- 
ever, that these visitors are customarily 
light-skinned. In recent years there have 
been three or four marriages between 
Jewish men and colored women. These 
have not been whole-heartedly approved 
by the Jewish group, but, on the other 
hand, they have not been altogether re- 
pudiated by them. Several Jewish women 
have married officers from the marine 
and navy posts in St. Thomas, but these 
unions have almost always ended in fail- 
ure and divorce. 

There is little doubt that the advent 
of American rule has made St. Tho- 
mians a great deal more aware of the im- 
portance of race as a basis for invidious 
distinction. Class distinction they have 
always understood, but under the Danish 
administration the line drawn between 
colored and non-colored was by no means 
as sharp as one observes it in the United 
States. A certain degree of diffusion of 
American attitudes is taking place, and 
St. Thomas whites tend to imitate their 
American visitors in this regard. They 
do not have sufficient strength in the 
community to introduce discriminatory 
laws or Jim Crow practices, but in their 
social contacts they have tended to with- 
draw within the limits of their own race. 


B. THE COLORED MAJORITY 

The historical processes outlined in the 
preceding section have divided the col- 
ored population of St. Thomas along 
relatively clear class lines, each class dis- 
tinguished by its own psychological situ- 
ation and mode of life.® 

The small minority of the colored pop- 
ulation which comprises what may pro- 
perly be called the upper class is made 
up of merchants, government officials, 
land-owners, and professional men. The 
entire group with their families total 
hardly more than a hundred persons, and 
even this small number is split up into 
separate cliques which have varying de- 
grees of association with each other. 
Through inheritance or personal achieve- 
ment they have acquired positions of 
economic privilege and live in luxury 
in their hillside homes overlooking the 
squalor of the working-class quarters. 
Unlike a large proportion of the lower- 
class colored natives they are married, 
and their families are organized along 
customary European lines. Their intel- 
lectual pretensions vary from almost no 
formal schooling to graduate degrees 
from leading American universities. 
Some of the older members have lived 
part of their lives in Denmark or Eng- 
land and still feel a strong identification 
with these countries. One, for instance, 
is a persistent subscriber to the London 
Times. In earlier days the children of 
this group were commonly sent to Euro- 
pean schools for the higher education 
which St. Thomas did not provide. Since 


*In the present study the term “social class” 
refers to a segment of society, the members of 
which hold a similar economic position, associate 
on relatively equal terms with each other, and 
share a common pattern of ethical values. The 
three classes discussed in the ensuing pages are 
not separate entities; they tend to merge at their 
adjacent boundaries and many individual St. 
Thomians do not fit completely into any one 


group. 
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the American occupation an increasing 
number have gone to universities in the 
United States, some of them passing as 
white. 

Most of this group are light-skinned, 
especially the older members who have 
acquired status through successful busi- 
ness ventures. Some are “passable,” and 
commonly pass as white when travelling 
in the United States. None of the lighter 
members of this group would care to 
call himself “Negro” although they are 
all aware that according to American 
custom they would not be regarded as 
white. They seldom marry below their 
own color and even less often below their 
own class. They scrupulously avoid any 
contact with the Negro masses and are 
not reluctant to express their contempt 
for this group. Their dealings with mid- 
dle-class persons tend to be formal and 
are not ordinarily allowed to lead to 
social mingling. Their contacts with up- 
per-class white persons are marked by 
considerable reserve, especially if these 
persons are Americans. This class feels a 
certain confidence in the native whites 
and Danes but a pervading suspicion of 
visitors from the United States in whose 
race attitudes they cannot feel any as- 
surance. This uneasiness is not ordinarily 
an expression of a general dislike of 
white persons but is rather a defense 


against the possibility of unpleasantness. - 


White people, particularly Americans, 
constitute a very disquieting problem to 
the upper-class group. They feel that 
they are at least the social equals of the 
white persons with whom they come in 
contact, and yet they are very much 
aware of the color prejudice which exists 
in many white minds. Their usual re- 
sponse is to withdraw almost completely 
from relationships with white people; 
their apprehension of discrimination or 
insult makes impossible what might seem 


to be a natural association. In a few cases 
intimate friendships have existed be- 
tween these groups, but these have been 
unusual and in most cases involved 
Europeans rather than Americans. The. 
older upper-class St. Thomians remem- 
ber with regret the days of the Danish 
occupation when the distinction between 
light and white was often overlooked, 
and the important social division was 
based on class and not on race. Racially 
they constitute a marginal group since 
they have repudiated any connection 
with the Negro race and still cannot feel 
any secure identification with the white 
race. 

Within recent years a small number of 
dark-skinned men_ have succeeded 
through reason of superior ability and 
college training in attaining upper-class 
status. They associate intimately with 
the other upper-class members and have 
on occasion married their daughters. 
Certain ones of their number have been 
sufficiently influenced by contact with 
American Negro groups to have begun 
to think in terms of large racial issues 
rather than exclusively in terms of indi- 
vidual adjustment which is the custom- 
ary mode of thought among St. ‘TThomians 
of all classes. However, they find no 
sympathy for these newer points of view 
among the other lighter-skinned upper- 
class members. 

The middle class comprises no more 
than 10 per cent of the total colored 
population and stands between the other 
two classes not only economically but in 
terms of its attitudes and behaviors. Its 
membership is made up of school teach- 
ers, minor municipal and federal em- 
ployees, salaried workers and skilled 
craftsmen, grocers, tailors, and other 
small business men. Their incomes vary 
from $50 to $150 a month with the aver- 
age probably near $100. A fair propor- 
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tion of this group has travelled in the 
United States, and an increasing number 
are being educated there. It is this class 
whose children make up most of the 
limited enrollment of the local high 
school. 

The middle class includes most of those 
individuals who are prominent in St. 
Thomas life. Nearly all of this group 
are church members, and many of them 
are active in church affairs. It is they who 
organize the few community functions 
which take place in St. Thomas; the 
upper class regards such affairs as be- 
neath its dignity. This does not mean, 
however, that the middle-class group are 
not interested in matters of social status; 
their observance of the various fine 
points of social caste is as vigilant as 
any even though their positions bring 
them into contact with all the various 
levels of St. Thomas society. There is an 
unmistakable feeling of superiority 
toward lower-class persons and a tacit 
code of discrimination to maintain social 
distance. 

Members of this group frequently 
come into contact with white persons of 
their own or higher status, Like the up- 
per class they customarily view these in- 
dividuals with a certain reserve and are 
inclined to permit them to make the first 
overtures. Once confidence had been es- 
tablished, however, the relationship may 
become very friendly, with no apparent 
reservations. This is most clearly evi- 
denced by the fact that nearly all of the 
twenty or thirty interracial marriages 
which may be found on the island today 
have taken their colored members from 
the middle class. A few of these marriages 
have been with white natives; most of 
them have involved men from the ma- 
rines or navy units. 

A white person quite often finds in 
this group remnants of the special defer- 
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ence which a white skin has historically 
commanded in St. Thomas. This is usu- 
ally subtle and is not extended to the 
French people or to the occasional lower- 
class white person who happens onto the 
island. Undoubtedly this deference to 
color is associated with deference to class, 


_ and it is not easy to separate the two or 


to decide which is of the greater impor- 
tance. There is also a general feeling 
among this class that there are certain 
positions in the island’s administration 
which are best left in the hands of white 
Continentals. There is almost no en- 
thusiasm among them, for instance, for 
the proposal that the island should have 
a colored governor, and some would be 
willing to have the navy administration 
return even though it would mean a con- 
siderable decrease in local autonomy. 
Very few of the public schoo] teachers 
show any interest in replacing the present 
superintendent of schools who is white 
with a colored man and there is reason 
to believe such a change would be ac- 
tively resisted. Most St. Thomians feel 
that the ministers of their churches 
should be white men, and while they 
tolerate an occasional colored visitor in 
the pulpit, they would not favor this as a 
regular thing. There is considerable local 
sentiment against Continentals holding 
positions in the Municipal Council, but 
there would be no objection if these 
places were held by local white persons. 

The average skin color of the middle 
class falls between that of the lower- and 
upper-class groups and has tended to be- 
come darker since the end of the Danish 
administration. Under the Danish rule a 
light-skinned young man of middle- or 
upper-class background could feel rea- 
sonably sure of preferment in the compe- 
tition for the desirable positions which 
were open to the local people. ‘The Amer- 
ican administrators and business men 
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who have replaced the Danes have been 
much less impressed with social origins 
than were their predecessors, with the 
result that a number of dark-skinned men 
of superior ability but humble family 
background have been selected for posi- 
tions of relative importance. Along with 
the government policy of placing St. 
Thomians in positions which have for- 


~merly been held by Continentals, this 


fact serves as an incentive to many whose 
dark skin would have been a serious 
handicap in earlier days. One hears it 
said frequently in St. Thomas that the 
light person “gets the breaks,” and there 
is certainly a correlation between light 
skin and economic position. This rela- 
tionship, however, has become less and 
less close as certain of the younger dark- 
skinned people have returned from 
American schools with qualifications far 
exceeding those of their light-skinned 
rivals. This is most clearly seen in the 
St. Thomas high school, the faculty of 
which is almost unanimously dark- 
skinned. This change in the composition 
of the middle class is an expression of the 
same trend which is beginning to bring 
a few dark-skinned persons into the up- 
per class which under the Danes was 
entirely light. 

Probably close to go per cent of the 
colored members of St. Thomas society 
may be classified as lower class. ‘Those 
who work make less than fifty dollars a 
month and probably average no more 
than twenty-five. There is no industry in 
St. Thomas and almost no agriculture; 
the only large scale employer is the 
United States government which sends 
checks to approximately a thousand of 
the eleven thousand inhabitants of the 
island.® Most of these people live in the 


®*In March, 1940, there were 654 persons 
working on WPA projects, 169 men were in the 
CCC camps, and 104 persons were employed by 
‘the PWA. 


crude frame shacks which fill the low 


areas of the town; a few hundred live in 
comparable conditions in the country 
districts. Since each income is commonly 
divided among several dependents, the 
average monthly income of this group is 
very low indeed. Most of the pure Negro 
types of St. Thomas are found in this 
group although it also includes a rather 
large number of persons of mixed blood. 

The lower class have inherited the 
sociological position of the slaves. Al- 
though they have been free from the 
bonds of slavery for almost a hundred 
years, many aspects of their manner of 
living are still strongly reminiscent of the 
early slave culture. Their class position 
is almost as far removed from that of the 
privileged minority as were the positions 
of owner and slave. Their class and race 
attitudes reflect the influence of their 
historical subordination in a highly sta- 
tus-conscious society. 

Lower-class St. ‘Thomians are charac- 
terized by a very strong awareness of 
color. The majority of this group regard 
the Negro as inferior to the white man 
and manifest this attitude in many forms 
of deferential behavior. While this is- 
much more evident among the.older peo- 
ple who grew up under Danish rule than 
it is among the younger, it is still very 
prevalent throughout this class. There is 
a minimum of racial antagonism and an 
almost complete lack of any feeling of 
Negro solidarity. Raising the color is one 
of the primary objectives of this group, 
and they are flattered by any association 
they may be able to strike up with a 
white person. 

‘The admiration of all things white is 
accompanied by a contempt for all things 
colored. Pecple of this class are almost 
unanimous in their preference for white 
persons in positions of authority. There 
is no wish among these people for a 
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colored administration for St. Thomas 
despite the rumors of impending native 
rebellions which circulate among the 
white colony. There are constant com- 
plaints against those colored natives who 
hold important positions and often-ex- 
pressed wishes that they be replaced by 
“somebody from New York.” Although 
the natives have now become accustomed 
to seeing colored men in the offices of post- 
master, district attorney, and federal 
judge, they would not have approved 
these appointments at the time they were 
made. They feel considerable envy of 
those colored natives who have managed 
to attain economic security and express 
great bitterness toward the light-skinned 
upper class, who, in their estimation, 
“have forgotten where they came from.” 
At the same time they are prone to 
emphasize whatever “good” characteris- 
tics they may have such as straight hair 
or Caucasoid features. 

Lower-class persons are well aware of 
the contempt in which they are held by 
the more privileged natives of their own 
color and are accustomed to petty class 
discriminations. Only in the schools do 
they meet on anything approximating an 
equal footing with the other social class- 
es. They accept upper-class attitudes from 
the white residents with much less resent- 
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ment than from individuals of their own 
color, whom one commonly hears re- 
ferred to with considerable venom. While 
they recognize their own humble status, 
they still regard themselves as superior to 
the French people, who, in their estima- 
tion, hold the undisputed bottom posi- 
tion in the island’s social hierarchy. 

Within the last few days there has 
been a steady influx of Porto Ricans 
into St. Thomas, and this group now 
numbers perhaps two hundred. ‘They are 
mainly concerned with small enterprises, 
chiefly groceries and cafes, for which 
they seem to have considerably greater 
business acumen than the St. Thomians. 
They do not as yet constitute a signifi- 
cant social group in St. Thomas, but 
there is every indication that their im- 
portance will increase. Their distinctive 
language, appearance, and place of origin 
tend to make them clannish, and their 
associations with the other residents are 
friendly but not ordinarily intimate. 
They have on one or two occasions mar- 
ried light-skinned natives, but this is 
unusual. In general they regard them- 
selves as superior to the colored inhabi- 
tants, and the St. Thomians in turn look 
down on them for their presumed lack 
of sanitary practices. 
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IV. THe PsyCHOLOGICAL ENVIRONMENT OF THE CHILD 


VERY SOCIETY which has a history of 
E relatively autonomous growth grad- 
ually develops certain emphases and cer- 
tain patterns of behavior which become 
conventional and are passed down from 
one generation to the next. Every child 
born into the society learns to recognize 
the primary aspects of the psychological 
environment which has been created for 
him, and from his experience with this 
environment he acquires appropriate pat- 
terns of adjustment. The psychological 
environment will not be identical for 
every member of the society; the situa- 
tions of different sex, class, or racial 
groups may seem quite diverse. However, 
there will be points of common experi- 
ence which will be present for all despite 
the obvious differences. The techniques 
of adjustment adopted by different indi- 
viduals will also have a certain degree 
of underlying similarity although in 
some cases there may be great discrep- 
ancies. Obviously the more similar the 
psychological situations of the various 
individuals within the society, the more 
closely will their methods of adjustment 
resemble each other. The fact that the 
human organism, unlike lower animals, 
is not biologically equipped with an 
elaborate repertory of stereotyped be- 
havior mechanisms has made it possible 
for common experience to develop com- 
mon patterns of adjustment and for dif- 
ferent societies to be characterized by 
very diverse cultures. 

From the total childhood situation of 
the St. Thomian certain aspects can be 
isolated which have significance to every 
child and to which some adjustment must 
be made. The nature of this central body 
of common experience determines the 
manner in which the child learns to 


view his environment and provides the 
basis of the adult adjustments which he 
will make at a later time. 


A. PHYSICAL FACTORS 


The physical environment of St. 
Thomas does not ordinarily present any 
serious problems of adjustment. The 
temperature varies between seventy and 
ninety degrees, and for the most part no 
elaborate protection from the weather 
is required. Periodically, however, the 
island has been visited by tropical hur- 
ricanes of great violence, which have 
caused considerable devastation and 
some loss of life. The business buildings 
and upper-class homes are all constructed _ 
with massive walls to withstand the force 
of these tornadoes. Lower-class people are 
apt to see their frame shacks smashed 
to kindling; their only defense is prayer. 
While the hurricanes undoubtedly 
spread terror when they come, they are 
relatively infrequent and are not a con- 
stant danger. 

Native St. Thomians are much more 
susceptible to changes in temperature 
than are their Continental visitors and 
frequently complain of chill breezes 
which seem merely comfortable to those 
used to cooler latitudes. The night air, 
which is much cooler than that of the 
day, is quite generally suspect and the 
great majority of the natives invariably 
wear hats or caps when out after dark. 
This is to protect them from the “dew” 
which presumably would cause colds and 
other miseries. Mothers usually keep 
their infants’ heads covered after the 
middle of the afternoon. Lower-class na- 
tives who work inside in the evening and 
find it necessary to step out into the 
open will almost always cover their heads 
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although the period of time out from 
under a roof may be only a few seconds. 
The natives observe the fact that the 
American residents seem to suffer no ill 
effects from going bare-headed after dark, 
and some of the younger men now copy 
the American style, but this is regarded 
as rather bold. 

The island is fortunate in being rela- 
tively free of communicable diseases. 
This‘has not always been true; during 
the nineteenth century St. Thomas had 
a very unsavory reputation because of 
its recurrent pestilences. In 1853 there 
was an epidemic of cholera which wiped 
out a tenth of the population. Yellow 
fever and smallpox killed large numbers 
on other occasions. Since the advent of 
American standards of sanitation and 
immunization, the health of the natives 
has improved appreciably, and there has 
been a progressive decline in the island’s 
death rate. There is a certain amount 
of leprosy, which necessitates a lepro- 
sorium on the island of St. Croix, but 
there aré in actual numbers very few 
leprous individuals. Syphilis is the most 
common communicable disease; 17 per 
cent of the population reacted positively 
to Kahn tests in a large scale survey in 
1937. Heart trouble is the most frequent 
cause of death. There are no dangerous 
animals on the island; snakes were 
eradicated during Danish times by the 
introduction of mongooses. Mosquitoes 
are rather well controlled by the sanita- 
tion department of the municipal hos- 
‘pital, and there is very little malaria 
or dengue fever. 


B. THE SATISFACTION OF 
SUBSISTENCE NEEDS 
The system of unrestrained private 
enterprise, within which all economic 
behavior in St. Thomas has taken place 
since the end of slavery, has produced 


the profound differences in economic 
status outlined in the preceding pages. 
A few families live in extravagant lux- 
ury; a somewhat larger number live in 
comfort; the great majority live at a bare 
subsistence level. For the more privileged 
minority the struggle for existence does 
not give rise to an unusual degree of 
anxiety, but for the, under-privileged 
masses it is a persistent and disturbing 
problem with little promise of secure 
solution. The child of upper- or middle- 
class parents finds his primary needs for 
sustenance and shelter amply satisfied; 
the lower-class child learns to accommo- 
date to deprivation. 

The situation of the lower class in 
St. Thomas is a study in poverty. As 
indicated in an earlier paragraph, the 
per capita money income of this large 
majority of the population does not aver- 
age more than a few dollars a month, 
and while the buying power of the dollar 
is somewhat higher than it is on the 
mainland, it falls far short of providing 
a comfortable living. Even the most 
casual observer in St. Thomas can 
scarcely fail to be impressed by the more 
obvious aspects of the poverty in which 
most of the people live. The lower-class 
dwelling places are one- or two-story 
wooden shacks, cheaply built and almost 
all old and fallen into disrepair. ‘They 


_are characteristically without any run- 


ning water, gas, or electricity. The peo- 
ple get water at public hydrants and do 
their cooking on small charcoal stoves. 
These bare rooms are customarily over- 
crowded, with the children very com- 
monly sleeping on the floor or in the 
same bed with their parents. Attempts 
at privacy are made by hanging cloth 
curtains across partitions of the room, 
but, in the words of one of the local 
ministers, “Housing conditions are so 
bad that very often a native can’t turn 
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over in bed without finding himself in 
sin.” 

Sanitation methods are extremely 
primitive. Urine is collected in a bucket 
and thrown into the shallow gutters 
which run along most of the streets. A 
street-washing service cleans these gut- 
ters periodically, but the three main gut- 
ters which run through the lower-class 
districts aré only effectively cleaned by 
the rains, and their olfactory obnoxious- 
ness increases in intensity from the ces- 
sation of one rain to the beginning of 
the next. Such refuse and garbage as it 
not thrown into the streets is removed 
by the “night-soil” trucks which are pro- 
vided by the municipality. 

The diet of the under-privileged class 
is as sub-standard as their living condi- 
tions. Although it is often said locally 
that no one ever starves to death in St. 
Thomas, there is no doubt that a good 
many St. Thomians are at least partially 
starved. This fact is effectively illustrated 
by the health statistics obtained by exam- 
ination of St. Thomas school children. 
In the school year 1937-38, for the 940 
children attending the public grammar 
schools in the town of Charlotte Amalie, 
the rates of incidence of malnutrition 
and anaemia (as defined by the munici- 
pal physicians) were 71 per cent and 69 
per cent, respectively. The percentages 
for the country schools were even higher. 
While part of this record may result from 
the fact that the people do not know how 
to balance their diets, it results much 
more fundamentally from the fact that 
they do not have sufficient money to buy 
food. It is common, for example, to find 
a housewife who keeps a few chickens 
around her house but cannot afford to 
use their eggs because she has to sell 
them for a few pennies to buy other more 
essential items. One can sit for hours in 
one of the little groceries in the poor 


districts without seeing a single purchase 
of more than a few cents value. Two 
cents of sugar, one cent of lard, three 
cents of flour, never a substantial quan- 
tity. Either the buyer does not possess 
more than a few cents, or he does not 
dare buy more than his immediate needs 
demand for fear he will be tempted to 
eat up several days’ rations. Fish is the 
most common source of protein. It is 
peddled on the streets by the French 
fishermen and by certain native women. 
Caught fresh in the morning, it is ex- 
posed to the tropical sun throughout the 
day; its price declines as the day wears 
on. Those families who must wait until 
the price has reached a minimum are in 
constant danger of the various unpleas- 
ant forms of fish-poisoning which are 
common in St. Thomas. Meals do not 
have the semi-formal character customary 
in the more privileged households, Many 
of the lower-class homes do not have a 
table; the plate of food is put on some 
convenient corner or, with children, very 
often on the floor. Meals tend to come 
at irregular intervals with an uncertain 
number of participants. Very occasion- 
ally a housewife who has reached the 
end of her resources will have to feed 
her family from her neighbor’s kettle. 
There is no doubt whatever that lower- 
class children very often go hungry. 
These conditions arise from the fact 
that St. Thomas is a “free enterprise’’ 
society with only meager opportunities 
for making money available to its peo- 
ple. As in every such society privilege 
has become centered in the hands of a 
few. For the less fortunate majority the 
satisfaction of subsistence needs is an 
unremitting struggle. The uncertainty of 
this day-to-day contest for the satisfac- 
tion of the most primitive human needs 
inevitably becomes an important aspect 
of the experience of the lower-class child. 
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It contributes to the creation of inse- 
curity and apprehension in the child- 
hood situation. 


C. FAMILY ORGANIZATION 

The pattern of family organization 
found in St. Thomas today is strongly 
reminiscent of the conditions prevailing 
under slavery. Legal marriage and mono- 
gamic constancy are not the general 
rule, especially among the lower class. 
During the last ten years the illegiti- 
macy rate of St. Thomas has varied be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent, and since this 
figure includes the children born to all 
classes and both races (including the 
French colony), it is doubtful if more 
than one out of four lower-class infants 
is born within legal wedlock. A certain 
number of those classified as illegitimate 
are born into common-law homes where 
the relationships between the parents 
and children are secure and lasting. This 
form of family organization had its ori- 
gin during slavery when neither masters 
nor slaves bothered to encumber them- 
selves with legal ties. While such com- 
mon-law family groups are not uncom- 
mon in St. Thomas, they do not con- 
stitute the prevailing lower-class pattern. 
The most frequent combination of per- 
sons one is apt to find in the shabby 
homes of the lower class is a woman 
with children, The children may be the 
offspring of the woman or they may have 
been “adopted” by her at the death or 
departure of the true parents. If the 
children are her own, they may all have 
the same father, or each may have a 
different one. 

Although children are regarded as de- 
sirable by almost all lower-class women, 
they are very often turned over to some 
other woman, perhaps a relative or god- 
mother, if financial circumstances are too 
pressing or if the family is already too 


large for convenience. Every St. Thomas 
child has a god-mother or “Nenny,” and 
he may on occasion go to live with her 
in preference to his own family. It is 
common for a mother to leave her 
younger children with another person 
while she herself journeys to New York 
or to some other island, perhaps never 
to return. The fathers of such children 
are compelled by law to contribute a 
small sum, varying upward from fifty 
cents a week, to their support.’° They 
are not compelled to recognize the child 
as a legal heir or to give it their name. 
They themselves may in the meantime 
have passed through several new phases 
of temporary association, leaving more 
children in each instance. Although big- 
amy is of course illegal, plural associa- 
tions of an informal sort are not 
extraordinary. One well-known individ- 
ual in St. Thomas maintains his two 
families in separate establishments sit- 
uated just a few hundred feet from each 
other. 

For a number of years there has been 
an increasing tendency for upper-class 
status to become associated with adher- 
ence to the monogamic standard. This 
had apparently begun as early as 1888 
when Dr. Taylor, an Englishman living 
in St. Thomas with his colored family, 
wrote the following somewhat wistful 
paragraph. 

There are many excellent institutions, 
among them that of civil marriage. Many 


years ago the good people of St. Thomas 
dispensed with those formalities which make 


“twain one flesh.” They were not a marry- 


ing people. So late as the year 1835 only 662 
persons were married out of a population 
of 11,071. There were few married among 
the whites, and still less among the colored. 
Now-a-days marriage is the only passport to 


® The district attorney’s office in St. Thomas 
customarily has a hundred or more cases of non- 
support on its agenda. 
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respectability and good society. When any 
one dares to defy prejudice he is socially 
ostracised. There is less illegitimacy than one 
would suppose. The act of marriage legiti- 
mises all children born before the ceremony. 
An act of acknowledgment before the judge 
will even do so (26). 
The American influence of the last two 
decades has accelerated this tendency and 
today the upper-class families of St. 
Thomas follow the conventional Amer- 
ican pattern; they are all legally married, 
and they do not have “outside” children. 
The middle class seems to have 
adopted a compromise between the up- 
per- and lower-class practices. Most of 
them are married and many conform 
rigidly to the mores usually associated 
with monogamy. Very commonly, how- 
ever, they still follow the more informal 
folkways prevalent during the Danish 
regime which permitted sexual associa- 
tions outside of marriage and attached 
relatively little opprobrium to the fa- 
thering of “outside” children. Thus one 
finds all manner of extra-marital arrange- 
ments among the members of this group 
and an appreciable number of the mid- 
dle-class men one meets in responsible 
positions in St. Thomas are fathers of 
illegitimate children. The relative ab- 
sence of public disapproval of this be- 
havior may be estimated from the fact 
that one of the most important federal 
positions in St. Thomas is held by the 
father of three illegitimate children, that 
at least one member of the municipal 
council has fathered an “outside” child, 
and that the government secretary was 
recently able to force the resignation of 
one of the grammar school principals 
only after the principal had fathered his 
second illegitimate child. Those who fol- 
low the Danish tradition are well aware 
of the American disapproval of their cus- 
toms and usually attempt to keep their 
extra-marital relationships secret. St. 


| 


Thomians are extremely resentful toward 
any suggestion of change in this aspect of 
their culture. 

It is obvious from these facts that a 
very considerable proportion of St. 
Thomas children grow up in a family 
situation which is characterized by un- 
certainty and a lack of stable organiza- 
tion. For most lower-class children and 
for many of the “outside” children of 
middle-class parents the family is not a 
secure, well-knit social group with strong 
feelings of identification among its mem- 
bers. Relatively few lower-class children 
live with both parents and their own 
siblings. More often such a child lives 
with his mother and a semi-permanent 
step-father or no father at all. Many 
children live with god-mothers, their own 
parents either having died or deserted. 
Despite the observation that is often 
heard on the island that St. Thomians 
always love children, there can be little 
doubt that such incomplete and some- 
times distant associations do not provide 
such children with the degree of security 
and protection which more stable homes, 
such as those of the middle and upper 
classes, offer. 


D. CHILDHOOD DISCIPLINES 


Children of every society encounter 
at an early age the disciplines which 
their parents force upon them. Through 
the power of the parent they first become 
aware of the social environment into 
which they have been born. Societies vary 
in the degree of restraint to which they 
expect children to conform and in the 
methods they sanction for the enforce- 
ment of this restraint. Both of these 
variables are important aspects of the 
child’s psychological situation, 

In St. Thomas the early disciplines 
associated with the control of the purely 
physiological needs are relatively lenient. 
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Among the lower economic class, which, 
it will be remembered, constitute the 
great majority of the island’s population, 
little attempt is made to establish the 
early training of either food-taking or 
elimination. Breast feeding is ordinarily 
continued for ten or twelve months and 
not uncommonly for as long as two 
years. No regular feeding schedule is held 
to; the child is fed when it cries. Very 
often, despite the efforts of the municipal 
doctors and mid-wives, the infant is given 
other foods such as bush tea and corn- 
meal mush within the first few months 
or even weeks of his life, a practice which 
is reflected in the island’s high death rate 
for the first year of life (77.1 deaths per 
thousand live births in 1939, of which 
the most frequent cause was diarrhea). 

The training of sphincter control is 
not begun until relatively late, often not 
until the age of three or four years and 
very unsystematically then. Enuresis is 
very common until five or six years and 
in some cases persists into adolescence 
and beyond. Some native mothers at- 
tempt to cure their young children of 
these sphincter accidents by bathing 
them in a brew concocted by boiling the 
seed-pods of a native bush. Since the 
temperature of the island seldom falls 
below seventy degrees, the children are 
outdoors a very large part of the time 
and learn to relieve themselves au natu- 
rel. The middle- and upper-class groups 
apply a much more rigid system of train- 
ing, both for weaning and for toilet con- 
trol. Breast feeding in these groups is 
ordinarily abbreviated to a few months 
or less, and the child is expected to have 
complete control over the processes of 
evacuation before the end of the second 
year. 

The disciplines regulating sexual be- 
havior are also comparatively tolerant. 
The St. Thomas child finds sexual mat- 


ters much less shrouded in mystery than 
is usually the case in the United States; 
sexual relationships are considerably 
more direct and less encumbered with 
the folkways of romantic love. In the 
lower class, especially, sexual experience 
begins early and is relatively free from 
adult disapproval. Masturbation is com- 
mon in children and is ordinarily re- 
garded as undesirable but not serious. 
The mother may slap her child’s hands 
or dose him with some presumably help- 
ful nostrum, but the significance of the 
act is not great. In most cases such auto- 
erotic behavior disappears without spe- 
cial attention as the child begins his 
hetero-sexual explorations. The physical 
conditions of living in the crowded 


lower-class homes makes privacy an im- 


possibility, and the child is a witness to 
whatever sexual relationship takes place 
among his adult associates. His own ad- 
ventures commonly begin before his 
twelfth or fourteenth year. Loss of chas- 
tity does not carry a particularly im- 
portant stigma for either boys or girls, 
and the percentage who reach adult age 
without intimate experience is probably 
small. 

St. Thomians tend to regard sexual 
desire as an essential part of the original 
nature of man which must be expressed, 
and they are not inclined to censure too 
severely any relationship based on mu- 
tual consent. Laws regarding fornication, 
adultery, and juvenile sex delinquency 
are either non-existent or not enforced. 
Rape is not punished as drastically as it 
is on the continent, and jury trials for 
attempted rape very seldom bring con- 
viction. The town makes no attempt to 
keep its prostitutes off the streets or to 
limit their activity. They number per- 
haps fifteen or twenty and derive most 
of their income from the sailors from the 
vessels which put into the port. There 
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are, moreover, a number of other lower- 
class women who are not averse to finan- 
cial gain of this kind if opportunity 
offers. 

Children of middle- and upper-class 
families lead somewhat more protected 
lives than do those of lower-class origin, 
and they are considerably more re- 
strained by parental disciplines. Many 
parents of these class groups regard prom- 
iscuity as a degrading, lower-class trait 
and make an attempt to keep their chil- 
dren, especially their daughters, from 
establishing pre-marital relationships. 
There are of course individual members 
of all classes whose sexual inexperience 
is absolute. 

In these respects the situation of the 


St. Thomas child is relatively free; he is 


not compelled to conform to rigidly de- 
fined patterns of behavior. It would be 
a mistake, however, to conclude from 
this fact that the total environmental 
situation of the native child is charac- 
terized by freedom and lack of restraint. 
While it is clear that some areas of his 
behavior are not held under close surveil- 
lance, whenever the wishes of the child 
and the parent come into conflict, the 
parent invariably demands obedience. 
The child quickly learns that on all oc- 
casions his wish is subordinate to that 
of the adult; this is true of all classes. 
Prolonged crying or “fussing”’ is not tol- 
erated in small children. Older children 
understand that they may be seen but 
not heard. They run errands, do as they 
are told and avoid creating annoyance 
to their parents. The child’s area of free 
activity is restricted almost completely 
to those regions of his behavior over 
which the parent does not care to extend 
his control. “Rudeness” in children is a 
serious offense and one of the most fre- 
quent causes of punishment. Small chil- 
dren ordinarily submit to the authority 


of the parent and learn to keep out of 
the way. As they grow older, however, 
their resentment of parental domination 
begins to take expression and pitched 
battles are not infrequent. Occasionally 
the child will go to live with some other 
family with which he has struck up an 
association. 

The techniques of discipline customar- 
ily employed vary in severity in the dif- 
fent social classes. The punishments in- 
flicted by lower-class parents are com- 
monly severe and crude, often taking the 
form of flogging. A careful investigation 
of the origins of this aspect of childhood 
experience would doubtless trace back 
through the days of slavery to the so- 
cieties of West Africa. In 1852 Knox 
(16) commented on it as follows: 


Moreover, slavery tends to blunt the finer 
feeling of our nature, and to make the man 
the tyrant. This we mean especially in refer- 
ence to our lower classes. In servitude these 
often felt themselves unjustly dealt with, but 
knew no redress; they therefore cherished a 
feeling of revenge, which, since it cannot be 
exercised upon the inflicter of the wrong, 
must seek its object elsewhere. Hence, we 
often see a love of dominion, a thirst of 
power, characterizing the lower classes. Such 
persons are the most exacting taskmasters; 
the most tyrannical husbands; the most cruel 
parents; and often have our ears been pained 
to hear the screams of children, writhing 
under the tortures of a knotted thong, or per- 
chance a more dangerous instrument, seized 
in haste, to satisfy the enraged feelings of the 
parent or master. The victim knows no alter- 
native but patiently to bear what probably 
he classes among the natural evils of child- 
hood, till he shall in his turn wreak his 
vengeance on a future generation. 


Whether the Reverend Knox was correct 
in his interpretation of parental motiva- 
tion is perhaps a question, but there is 
no doubt that the slums of St. Thomas 
still resound with the “screams of chil- 
dren” at frequent intervals. ‘The chastise- 
ment is usually administered by the 
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mother, often with a kitchen pan or 
whatever other domestic implement she 
can command. Such methods of disci- 
pline are deplored by many St. Thom- 
ians, especially those of higher social 
status, but even those who refrain from 
the use of physical brutality as a means 
of exerting authority dominate their chil- 
dren in other ways. The St. Thomas 
tradition, whether for Europeans or na- 
tive-born, has been a parent-dominated 
home; the indulgent child-centered type 
of home is very unusual. 

During Danish times the domination 
of children by adults was carried over 
into later childhood in several different 
ways. It was the custom in those days 
for a curfew gun to sound in the eve- 
ning; at this signal children below a 
certain age were required to be in their 
homes. Failure to observe this restriction 
or any other behavior deemed obstrep- 
erous was cause for a whipping in the 
Fort, and the complaint of any respect- 
able citizen was sufficient to bring pun- 
ishment. The atmosphere of the school- 
room was completely dictatorial, and the 
teachers customarily asserted their au- 
thority through the use of the rod. School 
attendance was compulsory until the age 
of thirteen and was rigidly enforced. ‘The 
parents of truants were fined for each 
day missed. Many children were placed 
as apprentices at an early age under the 
tutelage of a craftsman who also felt it 
his privilege to belabor his youthful 
charges if their performance did not suit 
him. Children were expected to tip their 
caps and step out of the way of persons 
of authority. 

Under the Danes childhood tended to 
be a period of complete subordination 
to the will of the adult. All this has been 
greatly altered since the American occu- 
pation. There is no longer a curfew, and 
it is common to see small boys hanging 


around the saloons at late hours. It is 
very unusual for a child to be whipped 
at the Fort even though he has given 
serious provocation. The reformatory on 
the island of St. John has long since 
been abandoned and has not been re- 
placed. Although school attendance is 
still compulsory, teachers seldom chas- 
tise their pupils, and class-room disci- 
pline has been greatly relaxed. The ap- 
prentice system has all but disappeared. 
There is no doubt that one of the most 
significant changes which has taken place 
in St. Thomas since the end of Danish 
rule has been the greatly increased free- 
dom of the school-age child. Parents still 
attempt to maintain their domination 
over their growing children, often con- 
tinuing their whippings into adolescence. 
Their authority has been weakened, how- 
ever, by the withdrawal of the other 
childhood disciplines and the consequent 
greater unwillingness of the child to 
accept punishment of any kind. This is 
the source of great concern to older St. 
Thomians who grumble constantly about 
the “rudeness” of the younger -genera- 
tion. 


E. SOCIAL GROUPS AND STATUS 
DIFFERENCES 


No child can grow up in St. Thomas 
without acquiring a clear recognition of 
the highly visible groups into which his 
society is split and the differences in 
status which are associated with them. 
He becomes acquainted early with the 
significance of color, economic class, and 
race, and he learns the role which his 
own group membership forces upon him. 

As indicated in the pages just preced- 
ing, differences in economic position are 
enormous. In many obvious ways the 
manners of life of the upper and lower 
classes are very dissimilar, and in the 
close geographical proximity in which 
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all classes live in St. Thomas, these con- 
trasts are very striking. The economic 


distance between these economic groups — 


is paralleled by the social distance which 
separates them. Social contact tends to 
keep within class lines, and there is a 
great deal of discrimination against 
lower-class people. St. ‘Thomians of all 
economic levels are extremely conscious 
of distinctions in class status, and their 


‘behavior is frequently influenced by their 


recognition of these differences. Children 
learn these distinctions and the social 
behaviors proper to each class position 
very quickly. 

The child also becomes aware of this 
aspect of his environment through his 
perception of the restrictions placed on 
him by his skin color. Every colored child 
in St. Thomas discovers at an early age 
that, other things being equal, freedom 
of opportunity, both economic and so- 
cial, increases as the skin color ap- 
proaches white. A dark child perceives 
the stigma which attaches to darkness 
even among dark people. It is not sur- 


‘prising to find a dark-skinned child of 


four who has already developed a strong 
dislike for people of her own shade, at- 
tempting in various ineffectual ways to 
change her color toward white. A light 
child of the same age will, on the other 
hand, already have acquired a keen eye 
for color differences and a recognition of 
superior position. As these children grow 
older they tend to separate on the basis 
of color, each highly aware of the rela- 
tive freedom or disability which tradi- 
tionally accompanies his own color 
group. There is no pride of race in 
St. Thomas, and the colored child, no 
matter what his class position, almost 
inevitably feels himself in an inferior 
social position as the inescapable accom- 
paniment of race membership. The im- 
portance of these color differences in- 


creases as the child matures, and he finds 
himself.adjusting his behavior to the role 
which his society regards as appropriate 
to his color group. 


F. SUPERNATURAL FORCES 


Forces of a non-material nature have 
very great importance for nearly all St. 
Thomians. Animistic beliefs are very 
common, almost universal. The child 
finds that his environment contains nu- 
merous supernatural forces which are 
capable of doing serious personal harm. 
They assume great reality to him just 
as they do to the St. Thomas adult and 
they constitute a very significant aspect 
of his childhood experience. 

Belief in the power of the Christian 
deity is almost unanimous in St. Thomas. 
It is possible to find an occasional native 
who rejects the concept of God, but there 
are very few such persons. St. ‘Thomians 
are God-fearing in a very literal sense. 
They learn early in childhood that their 
lives rest within the hands of an omnip- 


otent deity, who keeps a close reckon- 


ing of individual behavior, who rewards 
the faithful and punishes those who do 
not pay him the proper obeisance. This 
divine force has a very personal and im- 
minent quality; lower-class natives quite 
commonly append a humble “Please 
God” to any comment regarding future 
events with the evident belief that he 
may quite possibly not be pleased. The 
church does not have the great signif- 
icance for the child that it has for the 
adult, but the recognition of the pres- 
ence of a divine power is acquired early. 

The child also becomes aware of the 
magical powers of the obeah-man. Obeah 
is the St. Thomas version of sorcery. It 
is undoubtedly of African origin and re- 
sembles very closely the magical practices 
found throughout the Negro societies of 
the West Indies. The practice of obeah 
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in St. Thomas is a completely individual 
phenomenon. There are no obeah so- 
cieties, no public or private ceremonies, 
no cults or rituals. The power of obeah 
does not derive from any personalized 
god, and there are no shrines. Most St. 
Thomians, particularly the older people, 
believe that it is possible through the use 
of certain spells to influence the behavior 
and physical well-being of another per- 
son. Certain individuals are recognized 
as being especially proficient in these arts, 
and they are available, at a price, for 
consultation. Obeah spells of one kind 
or another are common knowledge, how- 
ever, and anyone may try his hand at 
setting a “trap” for his enemy. The craft 
of the obeah-man is, of course, illegal, 
and consequently it is carried on in great 
secrecy. | 

It is impossible to know what propor- 
tion of the people of St. Thomas believe 
in the power of obeah. Certainly most of 
the lower class hold such beliefs, and 
there is no doubt that many individuals 
of higher economic and _ educational 
achievement have not put these super- 
stitions completely out of their minds. It 
is safe to say that a large proportion of 
the island’s population are at least 
vaguely apprehensive of the harm which 
may be done them by magical means. 
Many are much more than merely appre- 
hensive. Some natives wear a “guard,” a 
little sachet filled with seeds, under their 
clothes. When the seeds scratch their 
skin, they know that danger is threaten- 
ing. Some swallow a drop of mercury in 
a glass of gin, in the belief that the 
mercury will enter the blood stream and 
render them immune from any magical 
“tricks.” Some keep rough-feathered 
chickens around their houses, believing 
that a “shaggy fowl” will scratch up any 
evil device that might be hidden nearby. 
Such people are constantly on the alert 


for any indication of evil intent. Aches 
and pains of all sorts are commonly at- 
tributed to obeah influence, and it is 
sometimes thought necessary to call in a 
“black doctor’ to take off some ailment 
or bad fortune that some enemy has put 
on one. Despite the growing education 
of the natives and the occasional penal- 
ties exacted by the courts for magical 
practices, the “black doctors” still fur- 
nish sufficient competition to their med- 
ical rivals at the municipal hospital to 
cause them considerable annoyance. 
The evil purposes of the obeah-man 
are sometimes carried out through the 
medium of a spirit or “jumbie.” The 
jumbies are “the spirits of bad people 
who couldn’t get into heaven and are 
now in hell; they become the devil's 
imps.” They roam about the town, usu- 
ally in the shape of a man, barely visible, 
their feet never touching the ground. 
They frighten people, give them fits, and 
addle the heads of their infant children. 
When controlled by an obeah-man, they 
constitute a very serious danger. The 
jumbies ordinarily confine their activities 
to the night-time, and most St. Thomians 
take specific measures to avoid contact 
with them. The natives are customarily 
within their homes relatively early in the 
evening and do not often walk about late 
at night, especially if alone. A great many 
lower-class people seal their houses as 
closely as possible, closing the doors and 
storm shutters so that not even a breath 
of fresh air can enter. This is sometimes 
accompanied by the added protection of 
a kerosene lamp burning all night. A 
light is especially necessary if there is an 
unbaptized infant in the house; it is not 
uncommon for parents to keep a lamp 
burning throughout the several nights 
between their child’s birth and baptism. 
Often during this period they will keep 
a Bible in the infant’s cradle and mark 
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the sign of the cross on the soles of its 
feet. 

Belief in spirits is very widespread; 
skeptical natives who place no credence 
whatever in obeah will still insist that 
they have seen something that resem- 
bled a ghost. Some lower-class people 
have seen not only spirits but werewolves 
as well. A werewolf is an exclusively noc- 
turnal animal with a somewhat more 
limited range of activity than that of the 
jumbie. His special penchant is to suck 
the blood of a pregnant woman and 
cause her child to be stillborn. One can 
hear him at night sniffing about the out- 
side of the house and if one hurries out 
quickly he can see the animal and even 
hit it with a stick. The werewolf is con- 
siderably more material than a jumbie, 
being actually a man in animal form. 
Werewolves do not like dogs and will not 
ordinarily go near a house where a dog 
is kept.11 There are various ways of catch- 
ing werewolves although they are rarely 
successful. One method is to put ninety- 
nine grains of corn at a crossing where a 
werewolf is apt to pass and hide the hun- 
dredth grain. When he comes by, he will 
count the ninety-nine grains and will 
not be able to leave until he has found 


the missing one. Or, if a person finds — 


the skin which the werewolf has left be- 
hind him while in animal form, he can 
put salt on it, and the next day the were- 
wolf will appear in his human form but 
without any skin. 

All of these supernatural, mysterious 
dangers are of very great importance in 
St. Thomas. Not every native accepts all 


these beliefs; many would admit only. 


the divine power, probably only a few 
are actually afraid of werewolves. Even 


™% Despite a two-dollar fee, over a thousand 
dog licenses are issued in St. Thomas each year. 
These animals are valued chiefly as guardians, 
not only against werewolves and jumbies, but 
against nocturnal human trespassers as well. 


among the most educated, however, one 
finds a certain willingness to accept ex- 
planations which assume non-concrete 
forces. It is commonly believed among 
upper- and middle-class people, for in- 
stance, that an egg laid on Good Friday 
will never spoil but will dry out and 
wither to a fraction of its original size. 
The explanation of this phenomenon 
relies on assumptions not qualitatively 
different from those which underlie a 
belief in obeah. In this atmosphere of 
apprehension and uncertainty it is to be 
expected that children will acquire the 
fears which characterize their parents. 
There is no doubt that this inculcation 
begins at an early age, especially among 
the lower class. The St. Thomas child 
grows up in an environment made in- 
secure by animistic forces. 


G. LEGAL RESTRAINTS 


Under the Danish regime the larger 
social atmosphere within which all of 
these more intimate aspects of the indi- 
vidual’s situation were contained was 
frankly authoritarian. After the island 
was taken out of the hands of the West 
India and Guinea Company in 1754, it 
was administered as a military dictator- 
ship directed from Copenhagen. ‘The gov- 
ernor was usually a military officer ap- 
pointed by the crown, and there was a 
minimum of local participation in the 
determination of colonial policies. The 
Colonial Council which was set up by 
royal decree in 1852 had very limited 
powers; the franchise was limited to large 
property owners. The press was subject 
to censorship until 1862, and on one oc- 
casion the Tidende was suppressed as the 
result of some friction with the authori- 
ties. Local affairs within the community 
were conducted to the almost exclusive 
advantage of the administrative hierarchy 
and the small upper class. 
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The laws of the island grew out of the 
original laws governing the activities of 
the slaves. These were especially directed 
toward the suppression of any form of 
physical violence and were reinforced 
with extremely severe punishments. The. 
ruling class of the island carried on the 
spirit of these laws long after slavery had 
ended and exploited for the protection 
of their own dictatorial rule the respect 
for authority which previous generations 
of Danish law had taught the slaves. The 
strength of these sanctions was rein- 
forced by the influence of the church, 
which emphasized the virtue of a re- 
spectable, restrained manner of living 
and preached a philosophy of non- 
resistant acceptance, which tended to give 
divine approval first to slavery and then 
to the system of class rule which suc- 
ceeded 

The courts were openly prejudicial; 
an accusation brought against a lower- 
class person by an upper-class gentleman, 
either white or colored, was regarded as 
sufficient reason for punishment, and, on 
the other hand, the intervention of such 
a person on behalf of the culprit ordi- 
narily carried considerable weight. 
Lower-class people were treated in much 
the same fashion as a strict but not cruel 
father handles an erring child. The 
Danes abandoned capital punishment 
after the end of the slavery period (the 
last execution in’St. Thomas took place 
in 1864), but whippings were generously 
administered and a period of time in the 


®The manner in which legal and divine 
sanctions have tended to fuse is illustrated in the 
testimony of a lower-class native in a case before 
the district court, The man’s daughter was 
assaulted in his home by a passing workman 
and his small son came running out to call 
him where he was working in his fields. He 
started for the house with his machete in hand 
but as he passed through the gate he “remem- 
bered the law.” He laid down the machete, drew 
a cross in the dust, and then went on bare- 
handed to the defense of his daughter’s virtue. 


cool dungeons of the Fort on on the 
prisoners’ gang which swept the streets 
of the town every morning usually suf- 
ficed to bring the desired results. A 
creditor could keep his delinquent debtor 
in prison as long as he continued to pay 
for his food. The gendarmes who pa- 
trolled the town were almost all Danes 
and they permitted few familiarities. ‘The 
Danish officials expected some show of 
deference from the lower-class natives 
they passed on the street. “The Danes 
taught one to know his place, to respect 
his superiors, and to behave with good 
manners.” 

While there is much less deference to 
class position and less emphasis on “‘good 
manners” in St. Thomas today than there 
was under Danish rule, there has been 
no great change in the importance of the 
basic laws, which have remained the same 
since slavery times. Violent acts are still 
strongly tabooed; the law and the courts 
still command great respect. To many 
St. Thomians the Fort is an object of 
considerable fear, and they will not go 
near it unless summoned by the police. 
These facts become apparent to St. 
Thomas children during their early 
years; they nearly all acquire a whole- 
some regard for the law and the courts 
which administer it. The realization of 
the importance of the legal sanctions be- 
comes a significant part of the child’s ex- 
perience. 

These factors constitute the major as- 
pects of the psychological environment 
of the St. Thomas child. The experi- 
ences of native children of different class 
positions are obviously not all identical, 
but there is a sufficient commonality to 
give the childhood situation of St. 
Thomas a fundamental character differ- 
ent from that of other cultures. It will 
be observed that in St. Thomas the child- 
hood environment is characterized by 
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three general features: the: relative le- 
niency of disciplines controlling the satis- 
faction of the biological needs including 
sex, the relatively rigid domination by 
adults and the severity of methods by 
which adult domination is imposed, and 
the relative insecurity resulting from the 
lack of stable family organization, the 
divisions and invidious inequalities 


within the society at large, the impor- 
tance of supernatural forces, and, in the 
lower class, the uncertainty of the satis- 
faction of subsistence needs. With a back- 
ground of experience within this environ- 
mental context, the St. Thomian makes 
his adjustments to the demands of adult 


life. 
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V. ADULT ADJUSTMENTS 


DULT behaviors in St. Thomas exhibit 
A a wide range of variation as they do 
in all societies, with great differences be- 
tween individuals. There are certain 
basic mechanisms, however, which are 
very prominent and tend to characterize 
large segments of the population. Cer- 
tain categories of behavior directed 
toward the achievement of individual 
security and satisfaction are consistently 
recurrent and seem to comprise the cen- 
tral core of the total activity of most 
St. Thomians. The most important of 
these behavior mechanisms are: emula- 
tion, egocentrism, aggression, and de- 
pendence. 


A. STATUS AWARENESS AND EMULATION 


As the preceding pages have indicated, 
the interrelations of the several groups 
which live in St. Thomas today are 
based on a system of social stratification 
which has its roots in the earliest days 
of slavery if not in the African past. 
Emerging from the original dichotomy 
of white owner and Negro slave, there 
has developed a hierarchy of color and 
class, which stamps its psychological im- 
print on all those who live within it. St. 
Thomians of all ranks acquire an early 
consciousness of social status. They can- 
not avoid becoming aware of the diver- 
sity of the groups which live around 
them, and they learn to play the roles 
appropriate to their respective stations. 
They acquire a consuming interest in 
their own positions in relation to the 
rest of society, which influences their 
entire mode of life. This strong emphasis 
on status is found in every level of St. 
Thomas society although its expression 
necessarily varies from one class to an- 
other. 
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The Lower Class 


The opportunities open to lower-class 
St. Thomians to compete in the system 
of social emulation, which characterizes 
the entire society, are limited. Most of 
the techniques of establishing status and 
acquiring social prestige are associated 
with the expenditure of money, and 
while these methods of ostentatious 
spending are common among the well- 
to-do, they are of course closed to the 
lower class. The devices which have be- 
come established among this less fortu- 
nate class are for the most part calculated 
to produce an impression of identifica- 
tion with the group which has tradition- 
ally stood at the pinnacle of the social 
ladder, the white upper class. Through 
a long and uninterrupted historical proc- 
ess white values have become established 
as prestige values and, since throughout 
this period there has never been a white 
lower class on the island,™* the white 
upper class has become the model from 
which all prestige-seeking behavior takes 
its inspiration. 

The most obvious method by which 
the lower-class St. Thomian seeks to par- 
ticipate in the general process of social 
competition is through studied attention 
to his own personal appearance. Dress 
serves as an emulative device for all 
classes, and the lower-class person ex- 
ploits it to the full extent of his ex- 
tremely limited resources. There is very 
little doubt that many such individuals 
deprive themselves of food so that they 
may buy attractive mail-order garments. 

* The French colony, which would seem to 
constitute an exception to this statement, has 
always been isolated from the colored inhabi- 
tants and is not regarded by them as belonging 


in the same racial category as the other white 
residents, 
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Even the poorest would scorn the 
thought of appearing on the streets with- 
out shoes, and the fact that the French 
people often come to town in their bare 
feet is regarded by the colored residents 
as convincing proof of the inferiority of 
this group. Every St. Thomian sees to it 
that he comes into possession of a suit or 
dress in which he or she can attend 
church services or such ceremonial occa- 
sions as funerals or weddings. It is not 
uncommon to see a young woman wear- 
ing a semi-formal dress on the street 
during the day; she has been able to 
buy only one attractive dress and has 
to make it serve more than one function. 
In the same manner men who can afford 
only one suit will almost invariably make 
it a dark blue or black business suit, use- 
ful on all formal occasions and also worn 
on many occasions when lighter gar- 
ments would be more comfortable. Both 
men’s and women’s dress follows the pre- 
vailing American style and is usually in 
good taste as judged by American stand- 


ards. The older women still cling to the. 


voluminous long dresses and madras ker- 
chiefs around the head, which were pop- 
ular in an earlier day, but this has 
been almost entirely abandoned by the 
younger generation. 

Local taste tends to be conservative, 
and one sees almost nothing of the color- 
ful costumes sometimes worn in lower- 
class American Negro groups. Despite 
the oppressive heat during the summer 
months no one of any social pretensions 
would fail to wear a suit coat when ap- 
pearing in public, and it is most unusual 
for a man to appear without a shirt. 
Among the women, only the prostitutes 
wear slacks. The bizarre costumes worn 
by the tourists who periodically visit the 
island are a source of wonderment and 
amusement to the local people, who can- 
not imagine a person who respects him- 


self appearing in such undignified 
clothes. During recent years the younger 
people have begun to adopt the informal 
manner of dress which the American 
colony finds most comfortable for the 
climate, and this trend causes much com- 
plaining among their elders, who recall 
with sadness how the gentlemen and 
ladies dressed in the old Danish days. 
Dress was a matter of great concern to 
the Danes and to the European slave- 
owners of an earlier day, to whom it 
unquestionably appealed as the most ob- 
vious and immediate method of demon- 
Strating upper-class status. Contempo- 
rary St. Thomas has copied their man- 
ners, and the primary motivation is still 
the same, the establishment of status. 

Closely associated with the care which 
St. Thomians take to present the most 
impressive personal appearance possible 
is the vigilance with which they attempt 
to avoid all situations which might seem 
undignified or degrading. This has many 
ramifications, of which the most often 
expressed is the unwillingness to be seen 
doing any kind of menial work. One of 
the most characteristic traits of the Euro- 
peans who dominated the island during 
its early period was their refusal to stoop 
to any form of work that could be done 
by a servant. As early as 1738 a visitor 
to the island wrote home that “white 
women are not expected to do anything 
here except drink tea and coffee, eat, 
make calls, play cards, and at times sew 
a little” (quoted in Westergaard [go]). A 
hundred and fifty years later in 1888 
Taylor (26) found the situation very 
similar. 


A lady rarely goes out to shop as they do 
in Europe. Even the highest personage in 
the island is a rarity in the streets. It is easy 
to understand how dependent a lady must be 
upon her servants, if they do all her market- 
ing and shopping for her. 
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During slavery manual labor became 
firmly associated with the slave status; 
the identification is still strong in the 
minds of St. Thomians. 

If a stranger offers to hire a St. Thomas 
youth to carry a parcel or gasoline can 
or some other bulky object along the 
town’s main street, he will most prob- 
ably have his offer declined. This cannot 
be taken as proof of inherent laziness or 
of a lack of interest in the wage offered. 
The fact is that most St. Thomians regard 
it as degrading to carry a bundle on the 
main street. They will take it in a taxi or 
perhaps persuade some small child to 
carry it or even, if necessary, carry it 
themselves along a back street, but to 
carry a parcel on the main street is to 
“defile the body,” and such an undigni- 
fied act they will not do. In the same 
manner, many women of lower-class 
Status refuse to-shop in the groceries; 
they will send a child to run their er- 
rands, After twenty-three years St. Thom- 
ians are still not accustomed to seeing 
their American visitors walk unconcern- 
edly out of the stores and along the main 
street with their arms full of bundles. 
As in many other instances the American 
pattern has begun to be adopted by 
the younger people, but the old ways 
are still strong. The young people who 
have been through the local high school 
are very reluctant to take any position 
which involves menial work. It would be 
virtually impossible to hire one of these 
graduates as a house servant even though 
he or she might be in very acute eco- 
nomic straits. 

The reluctance to do servant’s work is 
only one aspect of a very generalized 
attitude. St. Thomians are constantly on 
their guard against getting into situa- 
tions in which they may seem inferior. 
This is especially well evidenced by the 
typical local attitude toward the small 


“shouting” churches. The tent meetings 
held by the most active of these sects 
attract a much larger audience of con- 
temptuous onlookers than actual partici- 
pants. While the routine of the service 
is much the same as that of revivalist 
groups in the United States, one seldom 
sees the cataleptic seizures which are com- 
mon in other areas. The St. Thomian’s 
reluctance to act in a manner which 
might result in his being laughed at 
ordinarily inhibits whatever impulse he 
may have to “feel the spirit.” 

For the same reason it is very unusual 
to see a drunken native, either white or 
colored, on the streets of the town. 
Drunks there are in profusion, but they 
are almost invariably American or Euro- 
pean sailors. The amount of cheap liquor 
consumed in St. Thomas is prodigious, 
but when a native feels that he is begin- 
ning to appear ridiculous, he starts for 
home. He does not want to make a fool 
of himself in public. 

For the same reason beggars are rela- 
tively scarce on the island. ‘There are a 
number of small boys who have no com- 
punctions about asking for a nickel or 
dime and a few elderly men and women 
who will stop a stranger. It is customary 
for some of the merchants to pass out 
pennies and small allotments of food- 
stuffs on Saturday mornings to those who 
are indigent, a practice adopted from the 
old Danish burghers. Considering the 
poverty in which most of the people live, 
however, the amount of begging is small 
compared to mainland standards. The 
great majority of the lower-class St. 
Thomians refuse to put themselves in 
the position of beggar; some few even 
decline assistance from the local relief 
office. 

A natural accompaniment to the St. 
Thomian’s self-consciousness regarding 
his appearance in the eyes of others is 
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his great sensitivity to their behavior 
toward him. An essential feature of the 
process of maintaining one’s own position 
is to defend it against the ascendant at- 
tempts of others. If an individual is seek- 
ing to escape a felt inferiority, he is cus- 
tomarily hypersensitive to any remark or 
act which might be interpreted as reflect- 
ing adversely on him. Many St. Thomi- 
ans, both upper-class and lower, find 
themselves in such a situation. They wear 
their feelings on their sleeves, ready to be 
offended at the slightest suggestion of 
affront. For lower-class people this per- 
sonal characteristic produces many seri- 
ous problems since their class position 
forces them into many strained social 
situations. 

The role of servant or employee is espe- 
cially difficult for members of this class. 
They look for and resent any domineer- 
ing behavior on the part of their em- 
ployer, especially if he is a colored man. 
American employers have proved to 
themselves many times that the St. 
Thomas laborer cannot be driven, that 
driving methods create angry resistance 
and eventual termination of service. The 
most satisfactory results are obtained if 
the worker is given a job in which he 
has relative autonomy and where he re- 
ceives a minimum number of orders. 
Workers who are employed in jobs re- 
lated to each other, as in the hotels, are 
in constant dispute with one another 
over the exact delimitation of each one’s 
work. Variations from:the set pattern are 
suspect as possible impositions and there- 
fore intolerable. A worker who serves the 
public tends to hold himself as aloof from 
his work as possible and is frequently at 
odds with his customers over some tri- 
fling matter which could easily have been 
avoided by a small concession on his 
part. Women who work as servants and 
cooks in private homes react in the same 
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fashion. Their tendency is to hold them- 
selves as independent as possible of direc- 
tions, and a peremptory command from 
the mistress of the house is very apt to 
produce hurt feelings and the termina- 
tion of employment. Work for a strict 
and over-bearing employer is called 
“slavery work,” and whenever possible 
the St. Thomian will avoid it. 

The native whites insist that this inde- 
pendent attitude among the lower-class 
workers has developed since the Ameri- 
can occupation, and they deplore the 
way in which the members of the Ameri- 
can colony “coddle” their servants. There 
is little doubt that the traditional treat- 
ment of servants in St. Thomas was char- 
acterized by rigid discipline. Employers 
now find it increasingly difficult to find 
servants who will tolerate peremptory 
methods, and in recent years they have 
begun to draw on the nearby English 
islands for their house-servants. The Eng- 
lish colonial policy in these islands does 
not foster any illusions regarding equal- 
ity and has produced a degree of servility 
among the lower class which one does 
not often find among St. Thomians. 

This sensitivity, so characteristic of 
St. Thomians in their role of employee, 
is only the expression of a general atti- 
tude which pervades all of their social 
relationships. Personal contacts are not 
characterized by a smooth, good-humored 
give and take but by a self-conscious re- 
serve which readily lends itself to the 
production of wounded vanity and petty 
animosities. A failure to answer a greet- 
ing or an inadvertent slight is often mag- 
nified into a personal hurt of consider- 
able proportions. If the woman who sells 
bananas in the market gets the impres- 
sion that her customer has not been 
properly respectful, she may very well 
walk away and refuse to serve him. If 
the municipal doctor forgets to wear his 
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white coat when making a call, his pa- 
tient will harbor the suspicion that he 
does not regard him as worthy of such 
consideration. If a tourist attempts to 
take a picture of some one of the colored 
natives he will almost certainly get his 
subject’s back if not a blast of abusive 
language. St. Thomians believe that the 
visitors will use the pictures to make fun 
of them, and they often refuse to pose 
even when a fee is offered. It is not un- 
common for a lower-class woman to 
decline flatly to pose unless the photog- 
rapher will allow her time to put on her 
most attractive dress. 3 

Good-humored, personal jests are defi- 
nitely out of place. The typical St. Thom- 
ian is quite incapable of taking a joke 
on himself, and whoever ventures to pull 
his leg does so at the risk of creating 
immediate animosity. The local people 
cannot stand being made to appear ridic- 
ulous even though the “kidding” is well- 
intentioned. The St. Thomian listens to 
the derogatory badinage which is com- 
mon in the conversations of the Ameri- 
cans with whom he comes in contact, 
and he is amazed that they can pass off 
so lightly what to him would be mortal 
insult. 

There are a great many personal re- 
marks made in St. Thomas conversation 
which are not well meant, and the of- 
fended. person customarily does his best 
to reply in kind. Such passages of words 
frequently become acrid, and there is a 
continual stream of cases passing through 
the police court in which the appellant 
accuses the defendant of “scandalizing 
his name.” Those involved are usually 
women, and the judge is invariably 
treated to a complete verbatim recitation 
of all the insults which were purportedly 
used, each party stoutly asserting that it 
was the other one who started it. 
While dress is the most accessible me- 


dium through which the lower-class per- 
son can take part in the competition for 
status, there are certain other limited 
modes of expression open to him. Wed- 
dings, for instance, have become favored 
occasions for ostentatious spending, and 
the young couple not uncommonly put 
themselves into debt for months to come 
by their extravagance. The bride will 
wear the traditional white with a veil 
even though on some occasions she may 
already be visibly pregnant. The guests 
will be carefully dressed; if there are 
bridesmaids, they will wear the custo- 
mary long dresses of pastel shade. The 
ceremony will ordinarily be held in one 
of the churches and will be followed by 
a reception at which there will be an 
orchestra and ample liquid refreshment, 
preferably champagne, although less ex- 
pensive substitutes are more common. 
As the marriage procession winds through 
the town, one can hear the spectators 
counting the cars which make up the 
cortége; a large number is a mark of 
prestige. Aside from the competitive as- 
pects of the wedding ceremony, marriage 
itself is beginning to be taken as a mark 
of status among the lower class. Although 
this trend has not progressed far as yet, 
it seems likely to increase as time goes 
on. 

Ordinarily the lower-class person takes 
much less interest in the appearance of 
his home than he does in that of his 
person. An individual who is invariably 
neatly dressed when he appears on the 
street may live in a room which is frankly 
squalid. This is no doubt due, in part, 
to the fact that the physical condition of 
most of the houses, which rent for three 
or four dollars a month, is too wretched 
to inspire any attempt at improvement. 
No matter how humble the abode, how- 
ever, one will almost certainly find one 
piece of furniture which has great sig- 
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nificance, a small individual table cov- 
ered with various articles of glassware. 
Many of these pieces of glass will obvi- 
ously be of no functional value to their 
owner, delicate liquor glasses and wine 
glasses of various shapes. But when one 
discovers that among the Danes, it was 
the custom for years to display expensive 
collections of silver and crystal-ware in 
their homes, the purpose served by these 
small-scale imitations is obvious. 

There is some indication that educa- 
tional achievement is becoming a pos- 
sible means of prestige-seeking for lower- 
class people. There are many parents 
from this class who express determination 
that their children shall complete the 
high school despite the economic difh- 
culties involved, and those whose chil- 
dren have already achieved this goal 
derive considerable personal satisfaction 
from the fact. Until 1931 high school 
training was a virtual impossibility for 
lower-class children since there was no 
high school on the island. Today young 
people of all classes sit together in the 
St. Thomas high school, and the lower- 
class child shares an opportunity which 
until very recently was an upper-class 
privilege. 

Aside from these specific prestige mech- 
anisms there exists a more generalized 
pattern of status-seeking which revolves 
around association with persons of the 
white race. It will be remembered that 
throughout the history of the colony a 
white skin and upper-class status have 
been closely related in St. Thomas 
thinking. A feeling of identification with 
white persons is undoubtedly an impor- 
tant source of ego-gratification for many 
lower-class people who cannot fulfill their 
status ambitions in more direct ways. 
This process of raising the color takes 
many forms, of which the most obvious 
is the willingness of many lower-class 
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women to serve as temporary sexual part- 
ners of white men. The attractiveness 
of this form of association for the colored 
women was mentioned by Oldendorp (23) 
in 1777, and there are many evidences 
of its persistence until the present time. 
During Danish times the European men 
were accustomed to supporting colored 
mistresses, and they still occasionally 
take advantage of such opportunities as 
present themselves although this contact 
has decreased perceptibly during recent 
years. As indicated earlier, the Ameri- 
can marines who have been stationed on 
the island at various intervals since 1917 
have freely exploited the women of the 
island, and along with various other 
white individuals from the mainland 
they have left many living mementoes of 
their visits. In most cases these associa- 
tions do not involve any monetary con- 
sideration; the principal motivation of 
the woman appears to be a desire to be 
known as the intimate of a white man 
and if possible to bear a child lighter in 
skin-color than herself. Thus it is not 
unusual to see a dark-skinned mother 
proudly displaying -her light-skinned 
child although his white father may have 
been only a casual acquaintance and 
long since departed from the island. To 
many such women the possession of a 
child whose father is white is a great 
achievement no matter what the circum- 
stances of the birth. In sexual relation- 
ships within the colored group the woman 
usually seeks a man of light color, espe- 
cially if she herself is brown or light. 
Occasionally a dark woman, may insist 
that she will have nothing to do with 
any man lighter than herself, but one 
suspects that this is a defense against 
disappointment arising from lack of op- 
portunity, 

Opportunity for interracial sexual re- 
lationship is not ordinarily available to 
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the colored male. Aside from the French 
colony there are relatively few white 
women in St. Thomas; most of these are 
living with their husbands; and almost 
none of them is of lower-class status. The 
social distance separating the white 
woman from the lower-class colored man 
is sO great as to discourage aspiration; 
she is not a source of sexual frustration. 
Although certain of the ladies of the 
American colony fancy themselves in dan- 
ger of sexual attack, most of the native 
white women have no fear of being mo- 
lested by colored men. The police court 
has had no record of such an offense for 
so long that no one can remember the 
last one. Although there have been nu- 
merous interracial marriages in St. 
Thomas, there have been very few involv- 
ing white women, and in such cases the 
husband has ordinarily been very light. 
Among their own race, however, the 
colored men usually prefer the lighter- 
skinned women although this distinction 
seems to have greater importance among 
_ the more privileged groups than it does 
with the lower class. 

Lower-class men express very little re- 
sentment of the preference of the native 
colored women for white men; most of 
them regard it as a natural choice in 
much the same manner as in American 
communities a homely man commonly 
expects women to prefer his handsome 
_ rival. The dark-skinned men grumble, 
however, at the superior manners of the 
light women who draw a color line 


which excludes them. It is significant to. 


observe that men of this class show al- 
most no interest in the women of the 
French colony, who, although indubi- 
tably white, do not conform to the St. 
Thomas concept of feminine beauty. 
Derogatory comparisons of the French 
girls with the colored girls of the town 
are frequent. 


While the most effective means of rais- 
ing the color is undoubtedly sexual re- 
lationship, any association with white 
persons serves the same end although in 
lesser degree. Lower-class workers prefer 
to have a white employer and find it 
easier to take orders from him than from 
one of their own race. They are pleased 
to have a white person engage them in 
conversation and a friendship with such 
an individual is a matter of pride. They 
are pleased to have white people visit 
their homes or public functions such as 
church services. All of these associations 
give some degree of identification with 
a group which is almost unanimously ac- 
cepted as superior. ; 

Among the brown and light-colored 
members of the lower class the attempt to 
establish contact with white people is 
commonly accompanied by an effort to 
avoid association with black people. Such 
individuals strive to give the impression 
that their light color places them in quite 
a different category from the full-blood 
Negro and attempt to increase the dis- 
tance they would like to feel by passing 
contemptuous remarks regarding Negro 
traits. They make it appear that they 
feel they “are doing the Negro a favor 
by wearing his color.” 

In general, interest in the various 
mechanisms of raising the color is found 
in increasing degree through the various 
shades of skin color toward white. Levels 
of aspiration must conform in some de- 
gree to the possibilities offered, and since 
the darker persons of the lower class have 
the least opportunity to marry or to as- 
sociate with white persons, they are the 
least influenced by this type of motiva- 
tion. 


The Middle Class 


Although the colored middle class of 
St. Thomas is a very heterogeneous 
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group, both in skin color and in modes 
of behavior, it is relatively consistent in 
its interest in social class, and its addic- 
tion to forms of status competition is not 
surpassed by any other group. These peo- 
ple hold a position not too far removed 
from the economic abyss in which the 
great majority of St. Thomians live, and 
they are highly motivated to hold on to 
what they have and to increase the dis- 
tance which separates them from the 
lower class. At the same time upper- 
class status is not completely beyond pos- 
sible reach, and upper-class values are of 
real importance. 

Emulation in this group takes many 
of the same basic forms found among 
lower-class people although the super- 
ficial aspects of the behavior may be con- 
siderably altered in some instances by the 
greater economic freedom which accom- 
panies middle-class status. Attention to 
personal appearance is of particular sig- 
nificance and is a reflection of their 
desire to make their privileged status 
position obvious to all. ‘Their concern for 
the niceties of dress is an expression of 
this interest, and they are careful to 
present to the world a degree of sartorial 
elegance appropriate to their status aspi- 
rations. This emphasis is epitomized by 
their penchant for formal dress, which 
they don for many occasions for which 
Americans of comparable rank would 
ordinarily dress informally. 

Middle-class people are careful to 
avoid social situations which might seem 
demeaning, and they share with other 
St. Thomians a disdain for menial work. 
Individuals from this class who work as 
salesmen or clerks in the town’s business 
establishments find it difficult to put 
themselves in the position of servant to 
the customer, especially if he is of a status 
lower than their own. Maintaining their 
dignity very often appears to be a more 


important consideration than pleasing 
the buyer. In all social relationships they 
expect recognition of their status and 
quickly take offense if it is not given. As 
with other St. Thomians their tendency 
to assume a defensive attitude produces 
many wounded feelings, and they are 
frequently complaining of the “rudeness” 
of someone who has not shown them the 
proper respect. They do not react well 
to criticism no matter how well meant; 
suggestions for improvement, especially 
when offered by an outsider, are usually 
met with hostility. 

Middle-class people are very conscious 
of the differences which distinguish them 
from the lower class and avoid meeting 
on equal terms with members of this 
group. They do not invite such people 
to their homes and would be uncom- 
fortable if they met them at a social 
gathering of some sort. They prevent 
their children from forming lower-class 
associations. When attending the local 
theaters, they sit in the higher priced 
sections in order to avoid contact with 
lower-class persons. In those churches 
which rent pews they pay the fee for a 
conspicuous seat in the front rather than 
sit with the lower-class people in the 
rear. In those situations where they stand 
in the position of employer or overseer, 
they tend to be domineering and show 
little inclination to fraternize with their 
inferiors. ‘Toward their servants they are 
customarily very dictatorial and com- 
monly demand a high degree of subservi- 
ence. 

Middle-class St. Thomians pride them- 
selves on’ their respectability and ‘‘cul- 
ture.” Their general bearing in dealings 
with persons of their own or higher status 
is one of dignified reserve, and the man- 
ners of the older generation are often 
very courtly. They deplore the abrupt- 
ness of the Americans, who do not bother 
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with the more formal salutations of the 
Danes. They are almost all members of 
the old established churches whose serv- 
ices are a model of quiet decorum. Few 
of them have had any trouble with the 
courts, They display a certain interest 
in the arts, and there is a surprising 
number of persons among them who 
paint or write. Middle-class people resent 
- the fact that many of their American 
visitors regard them as quaint primitives 
and are pained by certain picturesque 
aspects of St. Thomas life which might 
conceivably reinforce that impression. 
They look with disfavor for instance on 
the street masquerades which were for- 
merly held in the town on certain holi- 
days, and this custom is being allowed to 
die out. 

The institution of legalized mono- 
gamic marriage has gradually become 
more firmly entrenched among the more 
privileged groups in St. Thomas, and a 
legal ceremony is now an almost indis- 
pensable mark of social status. Despite 
the marriage bonds, however, many 
middle-class persons are unwilling to give 
up the freedom in sexual adventure 
which is traditional in St. Thomas. At 
the same time they realize that the Amer- 
ican attitude toward sexual promiscuity 
is much less tolerant than that of the 
Danes, and that in American eyes their 
possession of “outside” children seriously 
depreciates their social standing. This 
contradiction results in many cases in 
strong guilt feelings and an attempt to 
conceal those relationships which are in- 
consistent with the highly respectable 
' exterior which igs typical of their class. 
The sensitivity of members of this class 
to criticisms of this feature of their cul- 
ture is very great; their belligerent de- 
fenses: usually follow the argument that 
their critics are in no position to pass 
moral judgments. It seems probable that 


the institution of the “outside” child will 
eventually become a strictly lower-class 
phenomenon in St. Thomas as sexual 
constancy becomes more closely identified 
with status. This trend is already evident. 

Raising the color as a prestige mech- 
anism for the middle class does not fol- 
low the lower-class pattern. Middle-class 
St. Thomians are much too reserved to 
press their attentions upon white persons 
even where they might regard such asso- 
ciation as desirable, and many of their 
number express no particular interest 
in white friendships. Very few of them, 
however, harbor a generalized animosity 
toward all members of the white race, 
and if in their business contacts they 
become acquainted with a congenial 
white person, they are willing to enter 
into a more or less cordial relationship 
on much the same basis as they would 
with a person of their own color. They 
will not ordinarily demean themselves to 
achieve a white man’s favor, however, 
and any suggestion of color prejudice will 
end the relationship. “I take each man 
as he comes; if he treats me as a gentle- 
man, he will find me one. If he is of- 
fensive, then I try to walk away. I don’t 
go where I’m not wanted.” 

It is true that certain light-skinned 
women of this group are obsessed with 
the idea of acquiring a white husband 
either for themselves or for their daugh- 
ters, but their aspirations do not include 
extra-marital relationships as do those of 
the lower class. Marital preference within 
the colored group almost invariably fa- 
vors a light skin; the wife is usually 
lighter than her husband. The lighter- 
skinned women occasionally carry para- 
sols to prevent being tanned by the sun, 
and nearly all the younger women of this 
group straighten their hair. There is no 
doubt that the middle class is highly 
aware of color and tends to associate 
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prestige with a light skin. It does not 
however place itself in a position of in- 
feriority to white persons in order to 
derive prestige from the association. In 
general middle-class values are more asso- 
ciated with personal achievement than 
with identification with any status group, 
white or colored. 


The Upper Class 


The upper class of the colored popu- 
lation of St. ‘Thomas is very small, mainly 
light in skin color, and highly aware of 
its favored position in the social hier- 
archy. Its status derives almost entirely 
from economic considerations; in a few 
instances the possession of high govern- 
ment office confers the equivalent degree 
of prestige. Family lineage is not a con- 
sideration of great importance for most 
of this group; few light-skinned families 
are jnterested in displaying their ances- 
try’s devious evolution from black to 
light. Some of the present aristocracy 
have come from the most humble ori- 
gins, and probably none of them would 
care to trace his forebears beyond the 
preceding two generations. Family his- 
tory is not a subject which one hears 
much discussed in colored St. Thomas. 

For the upper class the problems of sta- 
tus are chiefly concerned with the mainte- 
nance of prestige already acquired. The 
economic distance between this group 
and the great bulk of population is pro- 
digious and is reflected in their respec- 
tive ways of life. This chasm is made 
wider by the superior attitude of most 
upper-class persons, who systematically 
withdraw from all contact with all but a 
very limited group. It is beneath the dig- 
nity of those who typify this group to 
associate with lower-class persons even 
to the extent of speaking to them on the 
street. They evince almost no interest in 
civic affairs, especially those which might 


entail contact with individuals of lower 
status. A recent attempt to create a rec- 
reation center for lower-class girls, which 
was fostered by a number of ministers 
and certain middle-class women, merited 
only their contempt. They have in recent 
years objected strenuously to the high 
school where their children were forced 
to compete on equal terms with the chil- 
dren of the poor. 

They segregate themselves from the 
members of other strata in the theaters, 
in the churches, and on the _ beaches. 
Even in the schools their children tend 
to form self-conscious little cliques which 
reflect the class status of their parents. 
Their intimate social gatherings exclude 
not only all lower-class persons but those 
of middle-class status as well so that the 
list of eligible guests is very limited in- 
deed. The central theme of the relation- 
ship between this group and the rest of 
colored society is segregation from all 
but a select few who are regarded as ac- 
ceptable. The upper class has obviously 
not attained the psychological security 
which makes it possible for aristocratic 
groups in other areas to indulge in super- 
ficial contacts with lower class persons 
without feeling that they are endangering 
their social position. Most of the mem- 
bers of this class have come lately to their 
present status; they are highly conscious 
of their racial relationship to a group 
who were recently enslaved and seek to 
escape from any situation calculated to 
suggest this connection. 

Upper-class St. Thomians are distin- 
guished from the other classes by their 
relatively close adherence to the Ameri- 
can code of family organization and sex 
mores. Marriage is mandatory; illegiti- 
macy is looked upon as a lower-class trait 
by this group and has become an almost 
insurmountable barrier to upper-class 
membership. They are nearly all church 
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members and may be seen on Sunday 
mornings, modishly dressed, ensconced 
in their prominently located pews. They 
compete among themselves in the osten- 
tation of their automobiles and the ele- 
gance of their homes. 

Like other St. Thomians upper-class 
people find it difficult to hold themselves 
above emotional upset resulting from 
petty personal derogation. Occasionally 
their hot-headed responses to reflections 
on their “honor” are reminiscent of the 
spirit of the duelling code of recent his- 
tory. One finds for instance that a few 
years ago one of the most prominent 
members of this class took it upon him- 
self to take a high school girl to court 
on the charge of defamation of charac- 
ter. The child was alleged to have men- 
tioned in a gossip session of several high 
school girls an uncomplimentary rumor 
regarding the offended merchant’s daugh- 
ter. He was not satisfied until there had 
been a prolonged ‘interrogation of wit- 
nesses and finally an apology from the 
accused. Outbursts as violent as this are 
not frequent in this group but they indi- 
cate the same type of hypersensitivity 
which characterizes the less privileged 
classes. | 

The upper class is probably more prej- 
udiced regarding color than either of the 
other class groups. Traditionally it has 
not regarded itself as Negro. Some of its 
members have been mortally offended 
when referred to as such by visiting 
Americans, who use the Continental 
method of classification. They look with 
contempt on the lower-class black people 
and use the term “nigger” with all the 
opprobrium which attaches to it in the 
United States. They almost invariably 
marry light, and, if possible, they pass as 
white. when travelling on the mainland. 
They do not, however, accept light- 
skinned persons of lower-class status and 
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in some cases exclude certain light- 
skinned officials of high rank who, be- 
cause of their associations, are identified 
with a lower social stratum, Conversely 
they have “taken up” a few dark or 
brown-skinned persons of high position, 
and in one case at least such an individ- 
ual has married into their number. 

Despite the prestige-value which it as- 
sociates with lightness, the upper class 
does not ordinarily seek white contact as 
a means of demonstrating status. Eminent 
colored visitors or government repre- 
sentatives are welcomed and fraternized 
with; white persons in the same position 
would not be approached. People of this 
status do not ordinarily attend the Sun- 
day afternoon teas at Government House 
even though they are always invited; 
they are too proud to place themselves 
in a situation where they might feel 
themselves patronized or looked down 
upon. They do not carry on obvious 
campaigns for the capture of white hus- 
bands although, other things being equal, 
a proposal from a white person of re- 
spectable social status would doubtless 
be accepted. Toward the marines and 
other lower-class white men they feel 
much the same superiority as they do 
toward the lower-class Negroes although 
they are much less apt to make their 
distaste apparent. Raising the color as a 
prestige-mechanism and as practiced by 
the other classes almost invariably means 
demeaning oneself to a white person, 
an act which the highly class-conscious 
upper-class individual would find ex- 
tremely repugnant. Status for this group 
does not derive from white associations 
but from economic privilege and the ap- 
purtenances thereof. 

It may be seen from the foregoing that 
the differences which distinguish social 
groups are of the greatest significance 
for St. Thomians of all classes. From the 
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colony’s earliest days its population has 
been divided into separate categories of 
high social visibility with group member- 
ship a consideration of vital importance. 
From these origins there has developed 
an ideology of social inequality and com- 
petition which is the core of inter- 
personal relationships in St. Thomas to- 
day. The behavior possibilities open to 
the different economic classes for the ex- 
pression of these basic attitudes are not 
the same, but there is a great similarity 
in the goals which they all seek. The 
lower-class person tries to establish con- 
tact with the white marine for the same 
reason that the upper-class person avoids 
such contact. Both are responding to 
the impelling need for social recognition 
and prestige which is the St. ‘Thomian’s 
inheritance from the years of unstable 
and highly charged social stratification 
which have formed the island’s history. 


B. EGO-CENTRISM AND GROUP 
MEMBERSHIP 


The system of untempered social and 
economic competition, which has charac- 
terized life in St. Thomas for generations, 
has traditionally rewarded behaviors de- 
voted to direct self-aggrandizement and 
has given little recognition to activities 
of any other character. Today the moti- 
vations to which the St. Thomian re- 
sponds most readily are those which have 
significance for him as an individual. He 
finds little interest in situations which 
affect other people and very seldom plays 
the role of group member. In a society 
bent on individual competition he is 
virtually compelled to stand alone. 

It is easy to trace the historical origins 
of the competitive animus which under- 
lies the relation of the individual to so- 
ciety in St. Thomas at the present time. 
The first settlers on the island were col- 
onists who came for the express purpose 
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of exploiting its natural wealth. They 
were Europeans with no interest other 
than monetary in the land which they 
occupied. They were in the West Indies 
for purely business reasons, imbued with 
the ambition to make their fortunes by 
fair means or foul and return in triumph 
to their homelands. One early _histo- 
rian (9) described the West Indian planter 


class in the following succinct terms: 


Their profession was trade; their motive, 
avarice; and their object, wealth. 


Throughout the eighteenth century St. 
Thomas was a center of activity for pri- 
vateers and slave traders with whom the 
burghers of the town ‘were apparently 
quite willing to do business. The St. 
Thomas Tidende in 1862 referred in the 
following tone of disapproval to the 
island’s early history: 


St. Thomas in those days (1828) bore no 
enviable name among her neighbors, she be- 
ing invariably pointed to as the little Algiers 
—the place of resort for Pirates, Privateers, 
and Negrieres. Our government and gover- 
nors were at that time assailed in the public 
prints abroad as aiders, abettors, and par- 
ticipators of the plunder and spoils accruing 
from these nefarious pursuits. We were told 
that any cut-throat or thieving cat, with a 
one-hundred-pieces-of-eight bill, or sixty-four 
dollars, tied about his neck, could come to St. 
Thomas and be made a Danish Burgher. 


Until the establishment of the first 
Colonial Council in 1852 the merchants 
and planters were almost entirely with- 
out voice in the administration of the 
island, a situation which tended to foster 
their ego-centrism and lack of public. 
interest. The following editorial ap- 
peared inthe Tidende in 1873: 


On the other hand the people who came 
here found that they had no voice in the 
matter (of government), and they conse- 
quently devoted themselves entirely to the 
one great object of making as much money 
as possible in the shortest possible time and 
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clearing out with it at the earliest possible 
moment. Hence they built no schools for 
the education of their children. They built 
no theatres for their own instruction and di- 
version. They established no joint-stock en- 
terprises. They did nothing that indicated a 
desire to remain under such a government 
one moment after they had their “pile” and 
could be off with it. There is still the old 
spirit of unrest in the mercantile element of 
our population, and the same disinclination 
to stir a finger in any matter that concerns 
the administration of the government, and 
that may be said to be for the interest of the 
island and the benefit of the community at 


large. 


This lack of interest in anything be- 
yond personal fortune persisted through- 
out the remaining years of Danish occu- 
pation. The Europeans who monopolized 
the government positions and a large 
part of the business still maintained their 
ties with their mother countries and had 
almost no feeling of responsibility for the 
social problems of St. Thomas. Protests 
against this fact recur constantly in the 
literature of the island’s history. In 1888, 
Taylor (26) write, 


It is a sorrowful fact, but none the less 
true, that no one of those who made such 
immense fortunes in days gone by ever 
thought of founding a place for those whom 
misfortune or want might overtake at the 
end of their career. Indeed, so striking is the 
lack of such institutions in these islands that 
strangers are apt to compare them unfavora- 
bly in this respect with others in the West 
Indies. 


In 1899 an editorial in the Tidende 
voiced the same complaint. 


There is perhaps no West India island 
where in proportion men have made so many 
fortunes. Yet what has St. Thomas to show 
for it. Outside of the communal school build- 
ings, Governor Berg’s legacy in interest, and 
we believe the big western cemetery, there is 
not a living monument to remind the pres- 
ent and future generations that rich men 
once lived and made money here. 
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Sixto’s book (25) offered the following 


comment. 


A deficiency of nationalism is the one great 
and impenetrable barrier between her (St. 
Thomas) and the material and intellectual 
progress she seeks, as it prevents that uni- 
formity of purpose necessary in building and 
maintaining a home. There can be no great- 
er cause (than cosmopolitanism) for the de- 
pressed commercial state of St. Thomas, for 
it affects everything with sullen indifference 
and selfishness. To no-one is St. Thomas a 
subject for earnest thought. 


It seems apparent that the principal 
interest of the Europeans in the island 
and its inhabitants lay in the possibility 
of their exploitation for personal gain. 
The behavior of the Negroes during the 
early days seems to have followed the ego- 
centric pattern of the planters. Although 
Oldendorp’s judgment on such matters 
might well be questioned, he mentioned 
this trait prominently in his description 
of the “moral character” of the St. 
Thomas Negro and evidently felt that 
the slaves had brought it to the West 
Indies from Africa. His observations run 
as follows: 


The Negroes’ feeling of humanity (Men- 
schenliebe) does not usually extend beyond 
the person himself and what belongs closest 
to him, his wife and his children. Moreover 
he is not disposed either to participation in 
the prosperity of another or to sympathy for 
the troubles of his neighbors. He considers 
the life of another of trifling importance and 
it bothers him little to murder an innocent 
person. As a certain Negro expressed himself 
to me, in Guinea it was of no more impor- 
tance to them to kill a man than it was to 
lay a hand upon the ground. They bring 
this hard-hearted and cruel character with 
them to the West Indies where because of 
their slave-state its expression is somewhat 
restrained but their heart is not made any 
better since it appears at every opportunity. 
A Negro takes particular pleasure in carrying 
out an order to punish one of his country- 
men who has been condemned to a flogging 
and he belabors him with as much uncon- 
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cern as if he were employing his strength on 
a piece of wood (23). 

The slaves tended to respond indi- 
vidually to the circumstances in which 
they found themselves. Some were docile, 
other resistant, a few committed suicide 
rather than live as slaves. The planters 
themselves encouraged the individualistic 
spirit by holding out definite rewards 
to those who achieved personal success; 
freedom itself was by no means an im- 
possibility. They likewise bent every ef- 
fort to prevent the slaves from achieving 
any group unity by forbidding them the 
right to congregate and by punishing 
severely any attempts at organization. 
For the slave the rise to freedom was a 
goal of the greatest motivating strength, 
and it could be attained only through 
individual effort or good fortune. 

As individual Negroes availed them- 
selves of the unusual degree of mobility 
which the Danish policy left open to 
them and especially as the free colored 
class developed in numbers and privi- 
lege, the colored population became ir- 
revocably split and divided against it- 
self. ‘They adopted as their own the ego- 
centric ideology of personal ambition 
and social irresponsibility which had 
characterized their erstwhile masters. 

There are many aspects of contempo- 
rary St. Thomas life which make it clear 
that this spirit still survives; one finds 
it expressed in diverse but interrelated 
ways. It is most immediately obvious in 
the common failure of the natives to 
establish a strong feeling of identification 
with any national or racial group. As in- 
habitants of an island colony they never 
felt themselves true citizens of Den- 
mark. They were called Creoles and, a3 
Sixto (25) observed, the Danes main- 
tained a certain superior attitude toward 
them. There has never been any strong 
feeling of patriotism among the natives 


toward the island itself. The fact that 
they are “St. Thomians” or “Virgin 
Islanders” carries no emotional appeal. 
In referring to the island they sometimes 
speak with affection of “this little rock” 
but almost never of “our little rock.” 
During the two decades of American 
occupation there has developed a certain 
affinity for the United States among the 
young people who have grown to matu- 
rity during that period, but to the older 
people this feeling of national identity 
has little reality. 

Consciousness of racial unity is equally 
undeveloped. St. Thomians are highly 
aware of color, but they feel almost no 
common bond based on the Negro an- 
cestry which they share. The light- 
skinned people and some of brown com- 
plexion insist that they are not Negroes 
and try to repudiate all connection with 
the black race. The black people accept 
their racial identity as they must, but it 
has very little significance to them except 
in so far as their dark skin affects their 
lives locally. Only a few feel any interest 
in the history or present status of the 
Negro race in the world at large. Joe 
Louis is the only widely recognized Ne- 
gro name. They feel very little relation- 
ship with the American Negroes and 
tend to look down on them for their 
“cringing” attitude toward whites. Their 
street masquerades often burlesque the 
American Negro in much the same man- 
ner as is common in American vaude- 
ville. American Negroes who visit the 
island are not cordially received unless 
they are exceptionally prominent. Mr. 
Walter White was lionized at the time 
of his visit, and the two colored judges 
of the district court of the Virgin Islands 
have been catered to socially, but Negroes 
of more humble status are viewed with 
suspicion. Several race-conscious Ameri- 


can Negroes have brought their equali- 
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tarian doctrines to St. Thomas during 
the last twenty years, and they have never 
failed to create a furor of resentment 
among the white colony and the upper- 
and middle-class colored groups. There 
are a few more sophisticated colored na- 
tives who are beginning to talk about 
the problems of “the race,” but this is a 
very recent development and constitutes 
a complete reversal of traditional St. 
Thomas modes of thought. Much more 
typical is the observation of a dark- 
skinned middle-class woman regarding 
the lynching of Negroes on the conti- 
nent: “I don’t give two cents about col- 
lored people in the United States. They 
could do whatever they want to with 
them; I don’t care. All that I care about 
is myself.” 

The spirit of individualism is also ap- 
parent in the comparative absence of 
social organization among the people. 
Most St. Thomians do not belong to any 
formally organized group aside from the 
church. The number of non-sectarian or- 
ganizations on the island is very small 
and those which function actively are 
even less numerous. Among lower-class 
people there are two semi-religious bury- 
ing societies, the St. Joseph’s and the 
Mary and Joseph’s, which extract small 
payments from their members in return 
for final services. These organizations do 
not carry On extensive social programs, 
and it is significant that the latter group 
was organized as the result of a conflict 
within the former. There is an Odd- 
fellows Lodge which is almost completely 
inactive. There are both Boy Scout and 
Girl Scout troops, but neither of these 
has enjoyed any great popularity either 
among the young people or their par- 
ents. The Girl Scout troops have tended 
to segregate on the basis of color differ- 
ences. 

The oldest organization in St. Thomas 
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is the Masonic Lodge which has been in 
continuous existence since 1818. It has a 
limited membership made up of middle- 
and upper-class persons, both colored and 
white, and serves the function of a “gen- 
tleman’s club.”” Recently there have been 
organized two groups which seem to pos- 
sess more cohesion and unity than is 
characteristic of St. Thomas organiza- 
tions. One of these is a women’s club of a 
rather heterogeneous middle-class mem- 
bership with some lower-class additions. 
It has taken an interest in civic affairs 
and made some overtures toward social 
welfare work. It has developed the in- 
evitable cliques, which one finds in all 
St. Thomas groups, but has managed to 
sustain life through the efforts of certain 
of its more capable members.The second 
important group of recent origin is a 
socio-political organization of young men 
and women, concerned about community 
affairs and interested in effecting social 
reform through political action. In their 
brief existence they have carried on a 
spirited campaign against the private 
power company which supplies the island 
with light, and in the most recent mu- 
nicipal elections carried their entire slate 
into the municipal council. 

The continued existence and success 
of these two organizations is a matter of 
considerable amazement to discerning 
St. Thomians who know the character of 
the island’s people and remember the 
unhappy experience of earlier organiza- 
tions of this type. There is a very com- 
mon saying among the natives, “Nothing 
lives in St. Thomas,” which expresses 
their pessimism regarding any kind of 
cooperative behavior. This has been 
amply justified in the past. Attempts to 
establish a Rotary club, a Lions club, 
a Chamber of Commerce, several kinds 
of labor unions, and political groups have 
all failed completely or have succeeded 
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to the extent of creating groups which 
exist only in a moribund state. The rela- 
tive success of the two new groups may 
indicate that the last few years have 
brought some change in the traditional 
St. Thomas ways of thought; it is sig- 
nificant that the leaders of both groups 
have nearly all been exposed to exten- 
sive American influence." 

The church groups to which many 
members of each congregation belong are 
held together by the great prestige of the 
church itself and by the active efforts of 
the ministers. For a large proportion of 
St. Thomians, particularly those of the 
lower class, social life centers around the 
church. The religious societies to which 
they belong afford them their only genu- 
ine group identification. Even in these 
groups, however, they squabble among 
themselves and are only restrained from 
serious defection by the authority of the 
minister. 

The lack of sustained interest which 
St. Thomians_ characteristically show 
toward formally organized groups is an 
expression of an underlying failure to 
feel strong personal identification with 
group enterprises. Group undertakings 
dependent on cooperation have little ap- 
peal, especially if they necessitate the 
subordination of purely personal inter- 
ests. Even such minor efforts as church 
plays falter because of the refusal of the 
performers to attend rehearsal or other- 
wise to limit their independence. The or- 
ganization of the local baseball league 
proceeded under continual difficulties; 
the players did not understand the con- 
cept of group effort. In this instance, how- 
ever, cooperation for the purposes of com- 
petition has caught on, and the baseball 
teams give probably the most convincing 
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“The political group has of course served as 
a vehicle for the political advancement of iits 
leaders. 


example of cooperative behavior to be 
found in St. Thomas. Their games are 
often very disputatious and the umpire’s 
role is not an easy one. Group spirit 
among employee groups is virtually un- 
known, partially because of the fact that 
there are very few business organizations 
with which a worker might feel himself 
identified. As an example, however, the 
schoolteachers tend to operate strictly as 
individuals with little inclination toward 
faculty organization and show consider- 
able resentment of proposals for faculty 
activity outside the traditional duties of 
the classroom. 

St. Thomians are well aware of their 
own failure to work together and one 
hears occasional pleas for greater co- 
operation. Observant lower- and middle- 
class people tend to compare their own 
characteristics to the clannishness of the 
Americans and Porto Ricans and be- 
moan the individualistic spirit which 
keeps their own people apart. The fol- 
lowing excerpts from the Progressive 
Guide, the weekly news-letter of the po- 
litical group described in the pages just 
preceding, are instructive. 


July 2, 1938. A great deal more could be 
accomplished toward the end of retaining 
Virgin Islands business for Virgin Islanders 
if the natives were not so selfish and lacking 
in the spirit of cooperation. We find every 
Virgin Island business man only interested 
in making his share of profit, and to hell 
with everybody else. Little does he realize 
that gradually a different race of people in- 
herently clannish is taking control of the 
most important function of a community, 
the business end. 

Dec. 31, 1938. There has been (during 
1938) no outstanding community project, ex- 
cept the new Post Office Building. There has 
been no community activity in which a large 
part of the inhabitants took interest and gave 
service, except we may mention the drive of 
the Community Chest. Instead, there has 
been a great deal of individual and group 
bickering, sarcasms, personal hates instilled 
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into business and public relations. In fact 
the sadistic nature of man was rampant in 
the activities of the year. 

If we the citizens of this community desire 
to move forward as a group, as a section of 
this civilized world, we must have more co- 
ordination, cooperation, and display more 
interest in all things pertaining to the com- 


munity at large. 

The lack of group identification and 
the relative absence of social coopera- 
tion are expressions of the basic fact 
which underlies almost all interpersonal 
relationships in St. Thomas; to the typi- 
cal colored native the needs and wishes 
of persons other than himself and his 
immediate family have relatively little 
significance. This does not mean that he 
is oblivious to other persons as social 
stimuli; on the contrary he is intensely 
sensitive to their behavior toward him. 
However, he pursues his own individual 
goals with little regard for the fact that 
his behavior may conflict or coincide 
with the goal-seeking activity of others. 
This egocentrism may be seen not only 
in individual-group relationships but in 
individual-individual relationships as 
well. 

St. Thomians do not readily form deep 
personal attachments outside their own 
families. Friendships tend to be super- 
ficial and easily disrupted by minor dis- 
turbances. The people do not trust each 
other and tend to interpret any friendly 
overture as an attempt at exploitation. 
Grief at the loss of a friend does not 
usually touch the native very deeply. 
Oldendorp (23) observed this coldness 
and commented as follows: 


There is no doubt that marriage partners 
possess love for each other and for their chil- 
dren, but love for another person or tender 
friendship is an infrequent occurrence. 


Much later in the history of the island 
similar observations were made in the 
St. Thomas Tidende. ! 


Aug. 30, 1862. There is a spirit of detrac- 
tion pervading all classes of society through- 
out the world but nowhere to that extent 
as in our small community. It is indeed 
lamentable to see how little good will and 
forbearance bind man to man. 

Aug. 16, 1916. In St. Thomas, other places 
too, so much connivance is indulged in that 


_ very few genuine friendships can be found. 


Although there are many homes in St. 
Thomas, both upper-class and _ lower, 
where the association between husband 
and wife and their children is intimate 
and secure, these examples do not by any 
means characterize the entire society. As 
indicated earlier, for many St. Thomians 
the absence of any strong interpersonal 
attachment carries even into the imme- 
diate family. 

For those whose family life follows the 
monogamic ideal the home commonly 
serves as a retreat from the rest of soci- 
ety. Many of them withdraw themselves 
almost completely within the confines of 
their families and live in virtual isola- 
tion. Aside from their connections with 
the church they have very little contact 
with other groups. Nearly all of the 
homes of the well-to-do are surrounded 
by high walls or fences; they symbolize 
the barrier which these people tend to 
erect around themselves and their fam- 
ilies. 

One seldom sees acts of sympathy 
among St. Thomas people. The lower- 
class natives share their meager food with 
one another but these acts of apparent 
generosity do not go beyond the recipro- 
cal distribution of what is essential for 
sustenance. To help another person in 
an endeavor which will benefit him in 
some way not shared by the helper is not 
attractive to the St. Thomian. The most 
recurrent criticism which St. Thomians 
make of their own people is that “the 
native doesn’t believe in helping any- 
body.” A striking example of this un- 
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sympathetic spirit is seen in the treatment 
accorded the several mentally incompe- 
tent persons who live in the town. The 
municipal council has taken no interest 
in providing a home for these individ- 
uals, and those who have no relatives 
wander the streets. It is not uncommon 
for a crowd of youths of either sex to 
make a game of tantalizing these helpless 
defectives, apparently deriving great 
amusement from their shoving and taunt- 
ing. Adult passers-by seldom interfere. 
While this is an extreme example there 
are many other evidences of the tend- 
ency of the colored native to ridicule and 
deride the weaknesses of others. Lower- 
class people often complain that St. 
Thomians enjoy the misfortunes of their 
fellows and frequently compare their un- 
friendly behavior to the presumably 
more sympathetic attitude of white peo- 
ple. “You can’t understand how the col- 
ored people crushes their own people. 
They try to pull you down.” 

The well-to-do still maintain the aus- 
tere lack of interest in anyone but them- 
selves which has characterized their 
class since the days of the privateers. 
Their connection with civic affairs is 
limited to making sure that the council 
does not raise their taxes or otherwise 
discommode them. With the assistance 
of certain middle-class merchants and 
politicians they have succeeded in this 
endeavor so well that the upper income 
group of the island is probably as free 
from the responsibilities of a citizen as 
any comparable group living within the 
American commonwealth. They con- 
tribute dutifully to the Community Chest 
in order to keep up appearances but do 
not take an active role in this charity, 
which usually falters through lack of 
public enthusiasm. It is illuminating to 
find in the St. Thomas papers protests 
concerning their attitudes which are al- 
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most identical with those of the last 
century. The following is from the Pro- 
gressive Guide. 


Sept. 30, 1938. The selfish trend of mind 
has been and now is so dominant in the Vir- 
gin Islands of the United States, and speci- 
fically the municipality of St. Thomas and 
St. John, that there is not even a trace of any 
philanthropic gesture worthy of note made 
by any one, no matter what his or her for- 
tune is or was; albeit large fortunes have 
been made right here, and the history of 
these islands goes back over two hundred 
years. 


The lack of social conscience of the 
well-to-do is by no means an exclusively 
upper-class trait, however. It is only an 
especially obvious expression of the rela- 
tive disinterest in the needs of the other 
person which characterizes St. Thomians 
of all ranks. This aspect of St. ‘Thomas life 
has.many less important manifestations 
which have significance only when seen 
in relation to the underlying character 
of interpersonal relations. It is common, 
for example, for St. Thomians to break 
into the conversation of other persons 
with as little awareness of the intrusion 
as though there had been complete si- 
lence. Lower-class individuals frequently 
shove into the head of a line at the post 
office or grocer’s with no apparent con- 
cern regarding the others. Lower-class 
men often leave their hats on in the 
theaters with no thought of the obstruc- 
tion thus created, Profanity in the streets 
is loud and rich and only slightly in- 
hibited by the presence of passersby. 

St. Thomians today conform to a sys- 
tem of social laissez-faire. For generations 
they have lived within a culture which 
attached great importance to social and 
economic status, and they have been 
strongly motivated to compete for the 
goals associated with personal aggrandize- 
ment. They have never had reason to 
feel that the values of other persons had 
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value for them. For the most part they 
live in an egocentric world. 


C. AGGRESSION 


Aggression is a means of attaining 
personal power, of extending one’s con- 
trol over the behavior of other people. 
It is therefore an active form of defense. 
By establishing ascendancy over another 
person one removes that individual as a 
possible aggressor against one’s own se- 
curity. Breaking down the strength of a 
competitor is tantamount to reinforcing 
one’s own protection. St. Thomas has 
many forms of aggressive behavior. 

Serious physical aggression is relatively 
infrequent in St. Thomas life. Murder 
and assault were very severely dealt with 
during Danish times, and the fear of the 
court still exerts a strong inhibition. 
Murder is very unusual; there is rela- 
tively little serious thievery and almost 
no house-breaking. Sailors from the ships 
in port are a constant source of trouble 
and sometimes involve the colored na- 
tives in drunken brawls, but even then 
injuries are seldom more than superficial. 
Disputes with the marines are not un- 
common and have on an occasion or 
two developed into pitched battles. St. 
Thomians do not ordinarily carry knives 
and commonly resort to stones as weap- 
ons when hard pressed. It is not cus- 
tomary however for local people to force 
an argument to the point of violence. 
There are a few of the younger men who 
make a considerable show of their bel- 
ligerency, but they are not representative. 
The most common form of overt physical 
violence among St. Thomas people is the 
punishing of small children, which is 
often frankly brutal. St. Thomians ordi- 
narily keep their adult disputes on the 
verbal level. 

Verbal disputes are very common and 
very acrid. The lower-class quarters are 


frequently disturbed by loud and _ pro- 
fane arguments, usually with two main 
antagonists and a group of amused wit- 
nesses offering encouragement. The con- 
testants are very often women, and the 
language is always wholly unexpurgated. 
Each of the parties involved seeks to 
outdo the other in personal abuse. “The 
one who can call the most dirty words, 
he thinks he has the day.” Such alter- 
cations quite commonly end in the 
police court. More often than not the 
cause of these outbursts lies in a dis- 
turbed sexual relationship. It must be 
appreciated that while lower-class people 
in St. ‘Thomas feel comparatively little 
cultural restraint on their sexual activity, 
the freedom which they enjoy carries 
with it the insecurity inherent in any 
such informal association. When there is 
relatively little social disapproval of phi- 
landering, the person cannot feel as 
certain of his sexual partner as he might 
if the full weight of cultural pressure 
operated to enforce constancy. This sex- 
ual insecurity is especially characteristic 
of St. Thomas women. For generations 
they have outnumbered the men by a 
ratio of about seven to five and thus are 
at a disadvantage in sexual competition. 
Their disputes amongst themselves occa- 
sionally degenerate below the verbal 
level; hair-pulling and even rock-throw- 
ing are not uncommon. In the same 
fashion, the jealous arguments of the 
men sometimes turn into fights, particu- 
larly on such occasions as dances and 
parties. Now and then a man will be 
caught in bed with a woman another 
man regards as his wife and may receive 
a thorough beating. 

Ridicule is also a frequent form of 
verbal aggression. St. ‘Thomians are very 
wont to pass deprecatory comments re- 
garding each other and are quick to 
laugh at another person’s mistakes or 
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misfortunes. Pointed jibes regarding skin 
color or items of personal history are not 
uncommon. School children learn to 
laugh at the errors of their fellows and 
to mock and annoy their teachers. Their 
elders are well-practiced in the art of 
derision and often do not hesitate to 
take advantage of opportunities for its 
use. One observes this for example on 
occasions when a lower-class wedding is 
being held at one of the churches. There 
is always an interested crowd on the side- 
walk outside who amuse themselves with 
sly remarks regarding the newly-weds. If 
the bride chances to be visibly pregnant, 
their laughter and derisive comments are 
crudely uproarious. (““What’s the matter 
with your belly? What’s happened to you, 
me child?’’) 

Defamation of character through gos- 
sip is a somewhat more indirect method 
of verbal attack but one of almost uni- 
versal usage on the island. While most 
small towns are characterized by a gen- 
eral interest in other people’s affairs, in 
St. Thomas the interracial mixture and 
the existence of so many semi-clandestine 
sexual relationships make unusually fer- 
tile ground for the flourishing of rumor 
and unsubstantiated report. These com- 
ments and inferences are almost invari- 
ably derogatory. Scurrilous stories regard- 
ing ancestry and sexual behavior are 
commonplace. Nearly every white person 
on the island is rumored to have colored 
ancestry, and social relationships of any 
kind tend to be magnified into sexual 
affairs. Most St. Thomians show very 
little reluctance to expose the most un- 
savory details of another person’s reputa- 
tion, An interested person would find it 
easy to obtain a complete personal his- 
tory of anyone in town, usually with nu- 
merous intimate observations thrown in. 
A few years ago one of the island’s news- 
papers ran a regular column in which it 


published anonymous and highly per- 
sonal attacks on various citizens of the 
town. These seem to have been inten- 
tionally malicious. Lower-class natives | 
have little compunction about inform- 
ing to police or other authorities regard- 
ing the activities of their fellows, and 
they testify in court with no apparent 
interest in the damaging effect of their 
evidence. Within the lower class verbal 
assassinations of this type often have an 
economic motive; an unemployed woman 
may, for instance, spread the rumor that 
a certain servant is “buggy” or dishon- 
est in hopes of getting her dismissed so 
that she herself may get the job. Such 
practices are not uncommon. Middle- and 
upper-class people are somewhat more 
restrained in their conversation but often 
indulge in superior descriptions of the 
laziness or immorality of their servants 
or of the lower class in general. For the 
upper class personal derogation serves 
as an instrument for the increase of social 
distance from everyone lower. The ques- 
tion whether the rumors and gossip are 
founded in truth is of minor importance; 
the significant thing is that they serve as 
a technique of aggression against other 
persons. 

Magical practices in St. ‘Thomas are 
primarily for the purpose of aggression. 
Unlike the divine power, which can only 
be placated, the power of obeah can be 
controlled and used as an aggressive 
weapon. It is this possibility which makes 
obeah of such significance to so many 
St. Thomas people. A person who wants 
to get even for some injury or who wishes 
to thwart another person’s ambitions 
can achieve his purpose by setting a 
“trap” for his victim. He can make him 
lose his money or quarrel with his wife; 
he can make his land barren or cause his 
wife to miscarry; he can inflict a variety 
of sicknesses and paralyses. Many St. 
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Thomians regard the obeah man with 
something of the same fear in which they 
hold the judge of the municipal court. 
Their reluctance to testify against such 
persons has made it difficult to obtain 
convictions for the practice of this illegal 
craft. However, a weapon which is feared 
when in the hands of an enemy can also 
be used for protection against the enemy. 
Whether the individual carries out his 
own magical spells or engages the services 
of an expert, his intention is usually ag- 
gressive; he is seeking to bring misfor- 
tune to another person and so conversely 
to protect himself. There are passive 
forms of magic which merely create a 
defense, but these are of only minor im- 
portance when compared to the active 
threat of the malevolent variety. It is the 
latter which a large proportion of the 
natives fear, and it is one of the factors 
of St. Thomas life which make them dis- 
trust each other. The following obeah 
formulae are representative samples of 
the kind of spells which make up the 
repertory of a capable obeah man. It will 
be observed that the black doctor knows 
how to take off the magical power as well 
as how to put it on. 


To put a spirit on someone. First you buy 
a new looking-glass. Then you go to a new 
grave at night; you hold up the mirror facing 
the grave and you call the dead man’s name 
three times. When he answers you take seven 
steps backward and you cover the glass which 
now has the spirit. Now you go to the house 
of the person you want to put it on and you 
call his name three times. When he comes to 
the door, you open the glass. The spirit goes 
to him; the two spirits fight together. 


To take off a spirit. First you close up your 
house. Then you get a coal pot of fire, put 
it in the middle of the floor. Buy twenty-five 
cents of assefetida gum and throw it on the 
fire. Grind up thirty cents of chalk and put 
it in the fire. Boil some rice without salt and 
put it in a corner of the house. Put some corn 
flakes on the fire which then makes a big 


smoke. The spirit then jumps up and down 
in the house trying to get out. When the 
fire is coming to a finish you open a window 
or door and allow it to go out. After he is 
gone you take off your garments and burn 
them up in same fire. Then the spirit is off 
you. 


If someone goes to the graveyard and gets 
some dirt off a grave and sprinkles it where 
you are going to walk it will make your foot 
itchy. It will start to swell and there will be 
a blazing heat inside of it. You can’t sleep 
at night. It will start to come to a sore. You 
have to get a white physic nut, a good much 
of them, boil them and wash the foot with 
the brew. Then you go to the same bush, you 
pound out a green juice and put it on the 
foot; it will draw out what is in it. That’s the 
cure. If you don’t get these cures you could 
get so sick you would die. People die from it. 


To make a person poor. Get a black witch 
egg and put it under a fowl that is setting. 
You write the person’s name on the egg and 
put it under the fowl. The person then wil! 
only be able to get money enough to buy 
food to eat but will always be poor. He can 
take this off by getting a Dominica fowl, 
tear it in two alive and boil it feathers and 
all. He washes his head with the water used 
to cook the fowl and keeps the fowl for 
three days and then throws it in the sea. 


To put a person light in the mind. You 
get a man-rat. You get the seed from this rat 
and dry it, pound it up fine. Get a Hittie Mc- 
Queen blossom and dry it. Mix these two 
with Florida water which you get from a 
drug store. Shake it up and when the person 
has gone to sleep go to the corner of his 
house and spray it on the side of the house. 
While you do this call out the name of the 
person you want it to go to. 


To take this off. The person gets a piece of 


. snake-root, a piece of iron-root, a good 


bunch of twigs from a three-finger bush. He 
boils this mixture strong with a little rain- 
water, well-water, and sea-water. When it 
cools he washes his head and whole body 
with it. He then rubs his whole skin with oil 
of tincture. He does this whole procedure 
five times, only on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. 
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Variations of these formulae are 
known to most lower-class natives. One 
may doubt their efficacy, but there is no 
question as to their purpose. In all proba- 
bility few individuals actually call on an 
obeah man to carry out their aggressive 
designs, but it is certainly not unusual 
for them to attempt to produce magical 
effects through their own devices. 

As has been indicated in earlier pages, 
interpersonal contacts in St. Thomas are 
characterized by a system of social dis- 
crimination through which persons of 
dominant status assert their superiority. 
This form of aggressive action is ex- 
pressed in a great many different ways. 
Customarily when a St. Thomian finds 
himself in a position somehow superior 
to that of another person, he manages in 
some way to emphasize the distinction 
and to demonstrate his lack of respect 
for his inferior. Orders are commonly 
given in a sharp, dictatorial tone and re- 
lations between individuals of unequal 
status are often marked by ill-feeling. As- 
sociation with persons of lower status is 
avoided. Like the verbal derogations 
which are common to the upper and 
middle classes, these discriminations tend 
to increase the distance of these groups 
from the lower class. They also tend to 
create intense resentment among those 
discriminated against so that social con- 
tacts are often mutually aggressive. 


D. DEPENDENCY RELATIONSHIPS 


The assumption of a subordinate posi- 
tion, dependent on a dominant person or 
force, restricts the freedom of the de- 
pendent individual, but it may also pro- 
vide him protection against insecurity. 
Thus the child who submits to the 
authority of the parent may derive confi- 
dence and security from his identification 
with the strength of the adult. Depend- 


ency relationships of this type are also 
common among adults, especially in a 
competitive society. Strong identification 
with a powerful group affords a degree 
of security which only a few can attain 
through individual activity. In_ St. 
Thomas this type of adjustment is of very 
great importance, particularly among 
lower-class people. 

The most obvious form of dependency 
relationship among St. ‘Thomians is that 
achieved through church membership. 
The church has traditionally held an 
immensely important position in St. 
Thomas life. The original efforts of the 
Moravian mission have borne abundant 
fruit; today practically every native is a 
devout Christian. With the Moravian 
sect there now exist the Catholics, Angli- 
cans, Methodists, Dutch Reformists, and 
Lutherans, each group with its own im- 
pressive building. While these long- 
established denominations include well 
over 90 per cent of the island’s popula- 
tion, there are a few of the lower class 
who belong to the four or five small 
churches which have sprung up during 
the American occupation. These include 
the Fire Baptized, the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist, the Pilgrim Holiness, the Salva- 
tion Army, and other even smaller groups 
which come to life at intervals. None of 
this latter group has more than a few 
dozen members, and they are regarded 
with contempt by most St. Thomians. 
They all have colored ministers and 
their services follow the pattern of the 
hallelujah-shouting revival meeting. 
They present a very decided contrast to 
the established churches, where the serv- 
ices are conducted by a white minister 
(either English or American) in an at- 
mosphere of the greatest dignity and de- 
corum. The two largest churches, the 
Anglican and Catholic, employ the most 
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pageantry and symbolism, with services 
in both being very “high church.” 

The significance of the church in St. 
Thomas derives from the two functions 
which it serves, as a source of divine 
protection and as a social group. Church 
membership is especially necessary to pro- 
vide defense against those dangers which 
are of an unknown or supernatural char- 
acter. These include acts of witchcraft 
and especially the power of the Christian 
deity. 

The St. Thomian’s god is a highly 
personalized overseer with unlimited ca- 
pacity for punishing those who cause him 
offense. To obtain the protection of this 
power and to make sure it does not turn 
against oneself is perhaps the principal 
purpose served by association with the 
church. In most cases the members give 
little indication that their behavior is 
significantly influenced by the ethical 
teachings of the church, but there are 
many evidences of their wish to be safe- 
ly inclosed within the chosen group. 
Thus, many St. Thomians find it possible 
to blaspheme, to slander their neigh- 
bor, or to steal his wife with a clear 
conscience, but there are very few who 
would risk disaster by defying the author- 
ity of the Christian god and by refusing 
to show him deference. One finds ac- 
cordingly that they are nearly all mem- 
bers of one or the other of the churches, 
and they adhere to all the formalities of 
church membership. They are careful to 
have their infants properly baptized and 
their older children confirmed. Confirma- 
tion for the girls is especially important, 
and the lower-class mother is often anx- 
ious to have the service done early for 
fear the child will be sexually “dis- 
turbed” before the ceremony has taken 
place. 

As adults they try hard to keep up their 


church dues although the financial prob- 
lem may be acute. Many regard church 
attendance as mandatory and those who 
attend always take something for the col- 
lection although it is usually only a 
penny. The churches are always crowded 
on Easter and especially on “Old Year's 
Night’; there is a local belief that it is 
well to be on holy ground when the New 
Year comes in. Grace at meals is com- 
mon, and prayers are almost invariably 
given at public meetings. Great defer- 
ence is shown to the ministers, who 
throughout the history of the island have 
always been white men, Whatever the St. 
Thomian feels he must do to maintain 
himself as a church member in good 
standing, he does, since this is warrant 
of protection from the deity whom he 
fears and guarantee of a safe transport 
to the next world. The concessions which 
he regards as necessary are almost exclu- 
sively those of an institutional nature 
which do not interfere with his daily life. 

The divine power is frequently called 
upon in situations where the individual 
feels himself helpless. As previously 
noted, it is common for a parent to place 
a Bible in her infant’s cradle or chalk a 
cross on his foot in order to protect him 
from the jumbies or whatever other ma- 
levolent forces may be about. Lower-class 
people occasionally refuse to move into a 
new house until it has been blessed by 
the minister and often decorate their 
walls with religious pictures or symbols: 
Religious devices are believed by some 
to be helpful in getting a favorable de- 
cision in court or otherwise influencing 
authority. At the beginning of the hurri- 
cane season each July 25th the churches 
of the town all hold special services to 
pray for deliverance from any misfor- 
tune, and on November 25th they con- 
vene again to offer thanks, 
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As previously indicated the church as 
a social institution provides the only 
genuine group membership that most 
St. Thomians have outside of their fami- 
lies. Most of the social life of St. —TThom- 
as, especially among lower-class people, 
is initiated by the church, and a great 
deal of it takes place within the walls of 
the church building. Each of the differ- 
ent sects has its separate clubs which 
meet regularly and occasionally sponsor 
plays and dances. All of the rites de 
passage are conducted within the church: 
baptism, conversion, marriage, and burial 
services. The ministers are usually prom- 
inent in any kind of community activity. 
The church is unquestionably the most 
stable institution in St. Thomas and has 
been so for generations. It is recognized 
as the one dependable aspect of an other- 
wise insecure environment. Many are 
completely absorbed within its walls; 
they “live for Jesus.” 

The dependency relationship which 
many St. Thomians feel toward the 
church and the authority which it repre- 
sents provides the reassuring protection 
of a deity which is recognized everywhere 
as omnipotent. It seems very probable 
that the church has this significance for 
so many St. Thomians in large part be- 
cause of the basic insecurity of St. Thom- 
as life, especially that resulting from the 
very frequent failure of the family group 
to provide a strong in-group identifica- 
tion. 

The willingness of the island’s people 


to accept a position of dependency is also © 


shown in their attitude toward the civil 


authority of the island. Although the : 


present government extends to them a 
much greater degree of self-rule than they 
had ever known under the Danes or the 
American naval administration, there is 
no doubt that a great majority of the pop; 


ulation would prefer to see the paternal 
dictatorship of the navy return. This is 
due in part to the belief that the navy 
spent more money in the island but also 
expresses a general unwillingness to take 
responsibility, not only in government 
but in any group enterprise. “St. ‘Thom- 
ians like for someone else to do for them 
more than they like to do for them-_ 
selves.” 

Many lower-class individuals adopt at- 
titudes of submission toward upper-class 
white people which are strongly reminis- 
cent of the loyal, obedient, “Uncle Tom” 
characters of American fiction. Subordi- 
nation to white people is common among 
the older people and has not by any 
means disappeared among the younger 
generation. Such individuals would re- 
gard it the greatest good fortune to be- 
come associated as a servant with a white 
family. Despite their characteristic sensi- 
tivity and pride St. Thomians are not a 
self-reliant, independent people. Leader- 
ship is an uncommon trait. Some indi- 
viduals among the middle and upper 
classes are ambitious and self-sufficient, 
but they make up a very small part of 
the population. Dependency is an im- 
portant aspect of the adult adjustment 
of'a large proportion of the island’s peo- 
ple. 

There is no real contradiction in the 
fact that submission and aggression exist 
together as characteristic adjustments. 


. Aggressive overtones are found wherever 


the colored natives are in contact with 
each other; one often hears it said in St. 
Thomas that ‘“‘a nigger won't take any- 
thing from another nigger.” The colored 
upper class are not held in respect by the 
less privileged; on the contrary they are 
constantly being maligned and ridiculed 
by them. However, there is almost no 
overt antagonism toward white people, 
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especially those in important positions."® 
The church and the government have 
always been controlled by white persons 
and there is no doubt that a large ma- 


*An impressive reversal of this customary 
pattern occurred in 1935 when there was a 
small scale uprising against the island’s gov- 
ernor. On this occasion there was a great deal 
of disorder and considerable threatening but 
no actual injury was done to any of the in- 
dividuals involved. It is noteworthy that the 
trouble was not purely native in inspiration. A 
struggle for power within the hierarchy of 
American officials on the island stirred up the 


jority of the island’s people prefer that 
they should remain so. Toward these 
individuals the colored natives are al- 
most invariably submissive. The histori- 
cal origins of this dichotomy are obvious. 


original bad feeling. The actual disorders were 
led by a large and belligerent Porto Rican aided 
by certain native orators, most of whom had 
lived on the continent. The trouble was quickly 
suppressed by a parade of sailors from an Ameri- 
can battleship which came into the harbor at a 
convenient moment. St. Thomians have very lit- 
tle stomach for revolution. 
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VI. THE AMERICAN INFLUENCE 


T. THOMAS became an American pos- 
S session in 1917. Previous to that time 
there had been relatively little contact 
between the island and the mainland. 
The United States had maintained a con- 
sul in Charlotte Amalia for many years, 
but most of the island’s contact with the 
outside was with European countries, 
chiefly Denmark and England. The 
American occupation did not end Euro- 
pean influence, and it has not essentially 
altered the culture which developed dur- 
ing the 250 years of Danish control. It 
has brought certain changes, however, 
and has introduced certain sociological 
problems which had not existed before. 

The physical contributions of the 


American government are perhaps the- 


most immediately obvious evidence of 
change although they are certainly not 
the most important. Federal funds have 
paved the streets of the town and ex- 
tended the country roads. They have 
built schools, a post office, an expensive 
tourist hotel, a housing project, concrete 
catchments to trap rainwater for distri- 
bution to lower-class people, and a reser- 
voir for salt water for the sewer system 
which runs to the upper-class homes. All 
of these and other improvements have 
been made possible by governmental 
largesse. | 

The American occupation has pro- 
duced an even more impressive change 
in the vital statistics of the island’s peo- 
ple. The death rate per thousand inhabi- 
tants has fallen from an average of 32.5 
for the years 1911 through 1917 to 18.5 
in 1939. During this same period the 
birth rate per thousand inhabitants has 
risen from 29.1 during the 1911-1917 
period to 39.6 in 1939. The number of 
still-born per thousand children born has 


fallen from a 1911-1917 average of 9.3 
to 2.5 in 1939. The number of children 
per thousand born (exclusively of still- 
born) who have died during the first 
year of life has been reduced from the 
extraordinary high level of 245.0 during 
the period of 1911-1917 to the much 
lower (though still high) figure of 77.1 
in 1939.'° 

The naval administration which gov- 
erned the island until 1931 instituted a 
thorough medical program with a con- 
siderable extension of the facilities of the 
municipal hospital and a system of free 
health service for all those who could 
not pay. This organization has been con- 
tinued and extended under the present 
administration and now includes a visit- 
ing nurse and midwife program, a mos- 
quito control program, a syphilis-treat- 
ment program, a program of medical and 
dental examination of school children, 
and various other services. The lower- 
class natives are gradually becoming edu- 
cated to the use of the hospital and to 
healthful practices within their homes. 
Despite the open gutter sewage system 
which pollutes the air of the lower-class 
districts, St. Thomas is at the present 
time one of the most healthful islands of 
the entire West Indies." 

The educational standards of the is- 
land have also been significantly raised. 
Public schools were not instituted under 
the Danes until 1885; attendance was 
required until the thirteenth year only; 
the pupils did not have textbooks; there 
was no high school. When the United 
States assumed ownership, the illiteracy 
rate of St. Thomians ten years of age 

* These data were obtained from the records 
of the municipal hospital in St. Thomas. 


“It will be remembered that most of the 
natives suffer from malnutrition, however, 
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and older was 16.4 per cent; by 1940 it 
had been reduced to 7.7 per cent. New 
schools had been built, the compulsory 
school age was raised to fifteen, teachers 
were brought in from the continent, a 
public library was opened, and finally in 
1931 a senior high school took in its first 
class, The total appropriation for educa- 
tion in the Virgin Islands in 1916, the 
last year of Danish rule, was $19,455. In 
1940 it was $119,797. The increase in 
school attendance is especially marked in 
the higher age groups. At the present 
time each graduating class of the high 
school sends several students to Ameri- 
can universities. 

Far-reaching changes have also oc- 
curred in the manner in which the island 
is governed. The Danish regime had been 
frankly authoritarian. The Colonial 
- Council had enjoyed some autonomy in 
the determination of local affairs, but 
because of the limited franchise it repre- 
sented only a small percentage of the 
population. The official positions in the 
government were monopolized almost en- 
tirely by the Danes and certain white or 
light-skinned natives. The courts were 
conducted in a manner calculated to fit 
into this aristocratic pattern. 

The naval administration which gov- 
erned the island from 1917 until 1931 
retained some features of the Danish 
rule and began the introduction of Amer- 
ican methods. The Colonial Council con- 
tinued to be elected by a limited franchise 
and was still largely an upper-class body 
with some American residents taking the 
place of Danish members. The principal 
responsibility for important decisions 
still rested in the hands of the governor; 
the government was, as before, paternal- 
ly dictatorial. However, the navy did 
make an effort to train native people in 
positions of minor responsibility, which 
they would not have held under the 


Danes. Moreover they relaxed certain re- 
pressive aspects of the Danish regime, 
the imprisonment for debt, the street- 
gang of prisoners, the curfew, and other 
such laws. The courts were reorganized 
according to the American system, with a 
jury trial for serious offenses. The navy 
also introduced a consciousness of race 
which had been relatively latent under 
the Danes. Where the Danes had drawn 
sharp distinctions between the different 
classes and shades of color within the 
native group, the navy tended to lump 
all of the colored natives into one group. 
The positions and preferment which they 
distributed among the natives were much 
less influenced by an interest in class or 
color than would have been the case with 
the Danes. 

The two civilian governors who held 
office from 1931 until 1940 made the first 
genuine attempt to introduce political 
democracy in St. Thomas, Through the 
efforts of these and certain other indi- 
viduals the American Congress passed in 
1936 the Organic Act which placed in the 
hands of the Virgin Islanders a very large 
degree of self government. The governor 
is, of course, the chief executive of the 
island. All ordinances concerning island 
affairs are introduced and acted upon in 
the municipal council, consisting of 


seven members elected by franchise of all 


literate adult citizens. The governor may 
propose legislation to the council and 
may veto any ordinance passed by them. 
The council may turn down his sugges- 
tions by a simple majority and may over- 
ride his veto by a two-thirds vote. In the 
latter case the bill goes to the president in 
Washington for final approval or disap- 
proval. Only one such case has occurred; 
the president in that instance upheld the 
governor’s veto. Within certain restric- 
tions, most of which exist in any Ameri- 
can community, the municipal council 
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exercises almost unlimited jurisdiction 
over the island and its people. 

The civil administration has also made 
a consistent effort to turn over the is- 
land’s problems into the hands of the 
people themselves. It has greatly in- 
creased the opportunities open to local 
people for advancement to positions of 
responsibility. Thus within the last few 
years the positions of commissioner of 
finance, district attorney, postmaster, mu- 
nicipal physician, and municipal dentist 
have been taken over by St. Thomians. 
The police force is now almost exclu- 
sively of local origin; the only Continen- 
tal in the school system is the superin- 
tendent. Numerous individuals have 
been encouraged and financially assisted 
to attend American universities; many of 
them have now returned to St. Thomas 
to take positions which during Danish 
times would have been held by Euro- 
peans. In almost every phase of St. ‘Thom- 
as life outsiders have ben replaced by 
natives, either colored or white. Almost 
no discrimination has been practiced in 
relation to race, skin color, or family 
background so that it has become in- 
creasingly common to find dark-skinned 
persons of lower-class origin holding po- 
sitions of relative importance. This also 
would not have happened under the 


Danes. 


The most far-reaching change in the 
situation of St. Thomians which these 
American innovations have brought 
about is the greatly increased degree 
of freedom, especially among the lower 
economic groups. The relaxation of em- 
phasis on deferential behavior and the 
increase in educational, political, and 
economic opportunity have partially re- 
moved restraints which have traditional- 
ly served as important barriers for lower- 
class people. The effects of this increase 
in personal freedom have drawn a clear 
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line of demarcation between the older 
and younger generations of St. Thomas. 
Many of the older residents feel that the 
American occupation has “ruined” the 
island’s young people. They deplore 
their lack of good manners, their loud- 
ness, their informal dress, their disre- 
spect for old people, and their general 
contempt for the customs of former days. 
Many of the lower-class younger genera- 
tion have responded to their new-found 
freedom by repudiating all the patterns 
of courtesy and subordination which they 
associate with the inferior caste position 
which their parents held during Danish 
times. Just as the newly-freed slave had 
refused to have any further contact with 
the field-work which he identified with 
slavery, the lower-class person tends to 
react against any sign of the social defer- 
ence which was formerly expected of him. 
Some individuals carry this attitude to an 
extreme; to such persons democracy 
means that “you don’t have to say ‘excuse 
me’ to anyone.” This defiant spirit is by 
no means characteristic of all St. ‘Thom- 
ians, however, nor even all of the lower 
class. Probably a majority of the older 
people still react to the pattern of the 
past and a considerable proportion of the 
youth have been little affected by the 
American influence. 

This tendency to throw off the re- 
straints of the old class system is particu- 
larly resented by the more privileged 
members of St. Thomas society. This 


-group has shown no enthusiasm for the 


civil administration and disapproves of 
its attempts to improve the status of the 
lower class. As mentioned earlier, some 
of its members have on occasion criti- 
cized the high school where their chil- 
dren are forced to associate with children 
from lower-class families. As members of 
the municipal council they have con- 
sistently refused to contribute money to 
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welfare projects which the federal gov- 
ernment had initiated, as, for example, 
free school lunches, They further resent 
the fact that the civil administrators 
have shown little inclination to give 
them preference because of their social 
status and light skin color. 

In many important respects the St. 
Thomas ways of living have been virtual- 
ly undisturbed by the two decades of 
American rule. Family organization, 
which differs most conspicuously from 
the American pattern, seems to have 
changed only slightly. In the lower class 
there seems to be little tendency toward 
the stabilization of complete family 
groups; the increased emigration of the 
inhabitants to the United States since 
the transfer has introduced a new disrup- 
tive factor into an already chaotic situa- 
tion. The illegitimacy rate has risen 
slightly during the last twenty years. 
There is some indication that some mem- 
bers of the lower class tend to interpret 
the great emphasis on individual free- 
dom which has developed in the last few 
years to include freedom from marital 
responsibility. It must be remembered 
that for the lower class the diffusion of 
American customs comes almost exclu- 
sively through the marines and sailors 


with whom they come in contact. The. 


exploitive sexual practices of these groups 
are not incompatible with those the low- 
er class have always known. Among the 
upper and middle classes there is unques- 
tionably a trend away from the informal 
relationships which were common dur- 
ing the earlier times. While there is still 
only a relatively small group which at- 
taches any serious opprobrium to sexual 
irregularities, monagamic constancy is 
gradually becoming an important cri- 
terion of status which will probably as- 
sume increasing value as time goes on. 
The importance of obeah and other su- 


pernatural beliefs seems to be almost 
unchanged. Many of the younger people 
who have been able to continue their 
education beyond the early grades re- 
pudiate these traditional beliefs, at least 
in part, but they do not comprise a very 
large part of the population. The older 
people do not part easily with their 
animistic concepts, and many of them 
succeed in indoctrinating their children. 
The church holds its unique position 
with no great change. The young people 
have considerably less interest in church 
activities than do their elders, but this 
has probably always been true. The 
ministers do not feel that there has been 
any serious defection of the youth. The 
little shouting churches which have come 
to St. Thomas in the last few years have 
made very slight inroads into the mem- 
berships of their long established rivals. 

The social cleavages which have char- 
acterized St. Thomas society for genera- 
tions have not been erased nor even 
markedly altered. Social distance is still 
carefully protected just as it was during 
the days of the class-conscious Danes. In- 
creased opportunity has allowed numer- 
ous individuals to improve their class 
status considerably, but they characteris- 
tically lose all interest in the class from 
which they came. The close association of 
the students of the high school is tend- 
ing to break down these distinctions 
somewhat, and those graduates of differ- 
ent class origins who go to American 
colleges together find they have a good 
deal in common. School athletics have 
begun to foster the concept of team-play 
and cooperation. Recently certain social! 
and political groups have begun to cut 
across class lines to some degree. ‘There 
is even some embryonic feeling of racial 
unity developing among the younger 
people. However, this trend is only in its 
early stages. Group organization and 
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group activity are still very undeveloped. 

The diffusion of American folkways 
has been confined almost entirely to such 
patterns of behavior as could be fit into 
the already existing culture without basic 
contradiction. Many forms of emulation 
have been taken over bodily. Thus, St. 
Thomians who have traditionally com- 
peted with each other in personal appear- 
ance have taken up the American Negro 
practice of straightening the hair. Beauty 
shops have sprung up all over town dur- 
ing the last few years. The young people 
try to outdo each other in their knowledge 
of American slang. On the other hand, 
as a society unused to cooperative activ- 
ity, they have shown little enthusiasm for 
the Boy Scouts or Rotary Club and al- 
most no interest in any civic enterprise. 
Consistent with their fear of being con- 
spicuous and possibly ridiculous, they 
have rejected the flashy clothes of Har- 
lem and the shouting churches of the deep 
South. The rights to individual freedom 
which have been granted them under 
American rule have been readily accept- 
ed as consistent with their basic individu- 
alistic orientation toward society. The 
concepts of social equality and social 
responsibility, which are also frequently 
verbalized aspects of the American ide- 
ology, have been rejected almost com- 
pletely.*® 

One further change which is assum- 
ing increasing importance is the growing 
emphasis on race. It cannot be said that 
the Danes and other Europeans who con- 
stitute the white population of the island 


* This emphasis on personal liberty and sus- 
picion of authority has made it very difficult 
to introduce those forms of social restraint which 
are characteristic of cooperatively organized 
communities on the mainland. A few years ago 
the district attorney of the federal district which 
includes St. Thomas proposed the passage of a 
mild ordinance to restrain disorderly condict. 
This commonplace law the City Council branded 
as a move toward “dictatorship” and refused 


until 1917 were oblivious to race differ- 
ences; undoubtedly some of them were as 
impressed with the doctrine of racial 
superiority as any of their American suc- 
cessors. However, it is certain that there 
was a minimum of overt discrimination 
against colored persons because of their 
race. There was a great deal of discrim- 
ination between different shades of color, 
but almost no obvious division into sep- 
arate racial groups. The racial discrim- 
inations which existed during the early 
days of slavery were abolished by the 
royal ordinance of 1834 and were never 
revived. Unquestionably the class dis- 
tinctions which came after slavery tend- 
ed to parallel the racial divisions, but 
while this was a close correlation, it was 
not an exclusive one. When the Ameri- 
cans took the island, St. ‘Thomas had 
been for over eighty years without any 
official recognition of race. There was an 
acute awareness of class and of color but 
no sharp dividing line between the white 
and the near-white residents. 

The transfer in 1917 brought to St. 
Thomas a group of administrators and 
merchants who were for the most part 
thoroughly imbued with the characteris- 
tic American credo regarding race. Many 
of the early naval and civilian officials 
were of southern origin. It was possible 
however, for these individuals to govern 
the island without any serious infringe- 
ment of the native folkways by the simple 
device of exploiting the class domination 
which already existed. The Danes had 


to pass. More recently a public official newly 
appointed from Washington sent to the Council 
a bill providing for the punishment of acts of 
prostitution, fornication, and adultery. This 
proposal created a storm of outraged resentment 
which occupied the local press for days. It was 
finally rejected as “very drastic, dictatorial, and 
criminal in effect, and short of all respect for the 
rights of men and women in this cultured com- 
munity” (St. Thomas Daily News, March 17, 


1941). 
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reserved the important official positions 
to their own countrymen, who were of 
course white; the naval administrators 
continued some of these individuals in 
office and replaced others with naval of- 
ficers or white Continentals. The Danish 
gendarmes were replaced by marine po- 
licemen. Some middle- and upper-class 


residents encountered occasional crude . 


expressions of race prejudice in their 
contacts with their new administrators, 
but for the bulk of the population the 
situation was not markedly altered. They 
were accustomed to discrimination be- 
cause of their lower-class position, and 
the restrictive measures which the navy 


imposed were only a continuation of the © 


authoritarian rule of the Danes. The 
marines who policed the streets during 
the first few years of the American occu- 
pation were on occasion highly offensive, 
but they were later replaced by a less 
obstreperous group. In some ways the 
colored natives enjoyed greater oppor- 
tunity under the navy than they had 
under the Danes because of the fact that 
large expenditures of federal money were 
opening new positions which they were 
allowed to fill. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the fourteen years of navy rule 
greatly increased the consciousness of 
race in St. Thomas and gave added 
emphasis to the importance of being 
white. 

The ten years of the civil administra- 
tion have brought the question of race 
into sharp focus. Two facts have con- 
tributed most significantly to this de- 
velopment. As the result of the policy 
of the two civil governors in encouraging 
the extension of education and in giving 
responsible positions to qualified local 
people, the control of island affairs is 
gradually passing into native hands, 
chiefly colored. The foreign-born white 
residents are having to give up the eco- 


nomic and political privileges they have 
traditionally enjoyed. As might be ex- 
pected this fact has created a great deal 
of resentment and antagonism among the 
white group which not uncommonly is 
expressed in the form of anti-Negro feel- 
ing. Although the loss of economic privi- 
lege is undoubtedly the most important 
cause of this reaction, there is also the 
significant fact that the Americans find 
it very difficult to adjust to the growing 
tendency, particularly among the young- 
er colored natives, to refuse to accord 
them deference because of their white 
skins. St. Thomians are beginning to for- 
get their “place,” and many of the white 
residents do not like it. In the words of 
an English lady of long residence, “In 
the old days the Negroes were trained. to 
regard the white man as their superior, 
now the young people think they are 
equal. They have the attitude ‘Why 
should I take off my hat to a white man, 
I'm as good as he is.’”” Very commonly 
the white residents compare the civil ad- 
ministration unfavorably to the govern- 
ment of the near-by British Virgin Is- 
lands, where British rule has fostered a 
high degree of illiterate servility among 
the natives. 

It seems very probable that the an- 
tagonism which many of the white colony 
feel toward the colored natives is more 
than tinged with a perhaps unconscious 
fear. Prejudiced white individuals do not 
find it reassuring to be surrounded by a 
heavy preponderance of black people 
from whom they have been taught to ex- 
pect hostility. The self-confidence with 
which they deal with Negroes in other 
areas frequently disappears in such an 
atmosphere. One observes American 
women carefully moving into a hotel 
during their husbands’ weekend absences 
although their fears are regarded as 
ridiculous by the Danish women who 
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know the local people. Some of the more 
excitable Americans frighten each other 
with rumors of a black revolution for 
which they have already designated a 
local L’Ouverture. 

This discontent among the white resi- 
dents has been aggravated by the increase 
within recent years of the personnel of 
the armed forces which are stationed on 
the island. The officers of this group frat- 
ernize with the other Americans and have 
on occasion expressed active resentment 
of the way in which the civil administra- 
tion has been “spoiling” the natives. 
These two white groups hold themselves 
much more aloof from the colored citi- 
zens than did their European predeces- 
sors, They hold exclusively white dances 
at .the Grand Hotel and swim at beaches 
which are not open to colored natives. 
They send their children to a private 
school for white children. Many of these 
people refuse absolutely to modify their 
typically American race attitudes in view 
of the peculiarities of the island situa- 
tion. As long as the St. Thomas Negro 
maintained an inferior economic and so- 
cial status, the Americans found the is- 
land very attractive. “St. Thomas was a 
charming place under the navy. The Ne- 
groes were happy but they were kept in 
their place.” Now that power is begin- 
ning to change hands, however, the ques- 
tion of race has become vitally important 
to the white minority. They await the 
day when white supremacy will be re- 
asserted. 

The second recent development which 
has brought the problem of race into the 
foreground is the growth of the tourist 
trade. Since 1935 there has been a pro- 
nounced increase in the number of tour- 
ist ships which have stopped over in St. 
Thomas; tourism is becoming an impor- 
tant part of the island’s economy. This 
has introduced the problem of segregated 


accommodations for the American visi- 
tors and the first evidences of Jim Crow 
policy have begun to appear. During the 
past few years the large government- 
owned tourist hotel has refused to take 
colored guests, despite a clause in the 
management’s contract expressly forbid- 
ding racial discrimination.’® This policy 
was put into effect by a Continental man- 
ager and was widely approved by the 
white colony. The commercial hotel in 
the town has attempted in the recent 
past to exclude colored guests but de- 
sisted in the face of local protest. It is 
significant that at the time this exclusion 
was attempted, the hotel was under the 
direction of one of the island’s light- 
skinned upper class. The other smaller 
hotel is also managed by white Ameri- 
cans who contrive to keep their clientele 
exclusively white, at least during the 
rush season. One of the restaurants on 
the main street has a room labelled “For 
Tourists Only” which is usually, al- 
though not exclusively, used by white 
persons. This has also aroused some re- 
sentment. These beginnings of a policy 
of segregation are not yet very important, 
but they indicate the influence of the 
growing tourist trade. 

This trend in race relations is a matter 
of no great concern to most St. Thomi- 
ans. A great many lower-class people do 
not recognize race prejudice when they 
encounter it; their inclination is to inter- 
pret any discrimination as springing from 
class differentiation. Middle- and upper- 
class people very commonly adjust to the 
problem by escaping from it. They avoid 
contact with white people and thereby 
avoid the possibility of insult. However, 
there is a small group of the more intel- 
ligent younger natives, both colored and 


*” The hotel has subsequently been placed un- 
der a different management, and this policy has 
‘been changed. 
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white, numbering not more than a hun- 
dred, to whom the problems raised by the 
white colony and the tourist trade are of 
vital importance. Most of this group are 


sufficiently sophisticated to recognize the. 


larger implications of the infiltration of 
American race practices, and they have 
begun to offer organized resistance. 
Whether their influence will be sufficient- 
ly sustained and effective to counteract 
the undoubted pressures against the 
continuation or extension of local auton- 
omy in St. Thomas is a question. The 
opposition of forces has become increas- 
ingly clear. 

In general, the diffusion of American 
folkways into the life of St. Thomas has 
proceeded slowly. This is due in part 
to the resistance of the island’s people to 
practices inconsistent with their own tra- 
ditions. More important, however, is the 
fact that a very large number of St. 


Thomians have almost no knowledge of 
the American pattern of life. Compara- 
tively few of them have lived in the 
United States; for the most part their 
contact comes through the marines, 
whose behavior in St. Thomas is fre- 
quently not representative of the main- 
land norms. Relatively little effort has 
been made actively to Americanize the 
island. The schools are the principal me- 
dium of indoctrination but many of the 
elementary teachers themselves have had 
no direct contact with the American cul- 
ture. The school children are commonly 
very patriotic, but the older people have 
little feeling of nationalism. The diffu- 
sion which has taken place in St. Thomas 
has consisted largely of such superficial 
culture traits as slang and dress and has 
been confined for the most part to the 
generation which has grown up since the 
beginning of American rule. 
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VII. Discussion 


HE PRESENT study effectively demon- 
the value of cultural history 
for the illumination of the developmen- 
tal background of contemporary psycho- 
logical events. Although the source ma- 
terials for the description of the growth 
of the culture of St. Thomas are far from 
complete, a sufficiently inclusive picture 
can be created to provide an outline of 
the sequence of change which lies behind 
certain present-day ways of life among 
the island’s people. This historical con- 
tinuity seems especially well illustrated 
by that feature of the behavior of the 
people which appears to be central, the 
intense spirit of individualism. The ori- 
gins and growth of this characteristic 
type of adjustment are apparent; it is 
clear that St. Thomians today are re- 
sponding to an egocentric orientation 
toward society which has grown up dur- 
ing the hundred and fifty years of slavery 
and the ensuing century of laissez-faire 
competition and which has been handed 
on down to the present generation. For 
the most part the African folkways, which 
an observer would have found in St. 
Thomas two hundred years ago, have 
now disappeared, but there is reason to 
believe that even those distant origins 
have left more than a trace of influence 
on this aspect of contemporary St. Thom- 
as life. Historical data obviously do not 
constitute the primary field of interest 
for the psychologist interested in ahistor- 
ical analysis, but they may serve to sen- 
sitize his observation of contemporary 
facts. The principal service which the 
historian of culture can offer the social 
psychologist is the uncovering of con- 
temporary data which the latter’s more 
narrow frame of reference has not per- 


‘mitted him to see. 


An effort has been made in the fore- 


going pages to analyze the most impor- 
tant aspects of the childhood experience 


typically present in St. Thomas in order 


to derive, as Kardiner suggests, the best 
representation possible of ‘the origins of 
the adult behavior of the individual St. 
Thomian. It may be seen at once that 
the social stratification which is such a 
prominent feature of the island’s culture 
decreases the degree of common experi- 
ence which St. Thomas children share. 
Certain typical features remain, how- 
ever, despite the differences in social 
class and the presence of external ac- 
culturative influences which have affected 
some areas of the population more than 
others. It seems apparent that the most 
significant aspect of St. Thomas child- 
hood is its high degree of socal isolation 
and insecurity. Both of these are more 
characteristic of the lower class, which 
makes up the great majority of the popu- 
lation, than of the small middle and up- 
per classes, but even in these latter groups 
they exist to an important degree. Child- 
hood in St. Thomas provides the matrix 
from which develops the suspicious, sen- 
sitive, egocentric behaviors which are so 
commonly found among adults. The 
adult situation bears many basic resem- 
blances to the situation of the child. The 
youth who has learned individualistic, 
self-seeking habits is gradually surround- 
ed by a set of adult arrangements which 
call for exactly that type of behavior. 
The demands of adult living do not re- 
quire any major alteration of the atti- 
tudes and habits which were acquired 
during childhood; customarily they re- 
inforce them. It is consequently possible 
to trace many direct correlations between 
childhood experience and adult behavior. 
St. Thomas childhood commonly creates 
a suspicious apprehension of an unsym- 
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pathetic and potentially harmful social 
environment. The mechanisms for the at- 
tainment of security within this unstable 
situation begin to appear during child- 
hood and are still very appropriate in 
adult life.?° | 

The description of adult adjustments, 
which constitutes the major section of 
the present study, presumes to present 
the principal aspirations and responses 
to frustration common among St. Thom- 
as people. As in every human society the 
satisfaction of the primary~physiological 
needs in St. Thomas takes place within a 
framework of socially approved channels 
of expression. Culture has complicated 
the simple necessity of physiological sati- 
ation into the enormously elaborate 
problem of satisfying, in carefully pre- 
scribed ways, not only the primary needs 
but prestige needs as well. As the result 
of local circumstances, the approved 
techniques for the attainment of these 
goals are not the same in St. Thomas as 
they are in other societies. St. Thomas 
also differs from other communities in 
the degree to which its members are able 
to satisfy the needs to which their cul- 
ture has trained them to react. The 
groups within St. Thomas society itself 
differ markedly from each other, both in 
the nature of their aspirations and in 
their relative success in the achievement 
of those aspirations. 

*It is clear that this need not always be the 
case. As Benedict (5) has pointed out, violent dis- 
continuities may exist between the situations of 
the child and the adult which necessitate a 
fundamental alteration of accustomed techniques 
of adjustment, Such an example may be found 
in middle-class American society where the youth 
characteristically emerges from a gentle, pro- 
tective, cooperative childhood environment into 
the individualistic competition of adult life. 
This fact of cultural discontinuity obviously does 
not destroy Kardiner’s thesis which states merely 
that the adult adjustment will be influenced by 


the character of the personality which has de- 
veloped during childhood. 


With the descriptive data of the pre- 
ceding pages in mind, the situation of 
the colored natives of St. Thomas may 
be examined with a view to the degree of 
satisfaction or frustration they experi- 
ence in their response to the demands of 
their culture. It is possible to distinguish 
three relatively distinct types of psycho- 
logical situation in which different seg- 
ments of the St. Thomas population find 
themselves.?1 

The first of these situations is that of 
the person whose level of aspiration and 
level of achievement are both low. Such 
an individual may be as highly motivated 
as any toward the goals which have sig- 
nificance for him; however, these goals 
are of sufficiently modest proportion that 
their attainment lies within the realm of 
probability. Although his total area of 
free movement is very restricted as com- 
pared to that of other individuals (espe- 
cially members of the economically privi- 
leged group), his level of aspiration does 
not exceed the limits of the goals which 
are available to him. Goals of an eco- 
nomic or social character which lie well 
beyond his possible achievement do not 
serve as motivators for the very reason 
that their distance destroys their psycho- 
logical reality. As long as such an indi- 
vidual’s level of aspiration remains rela- 
tively close to his level of achievement, 
his situation is not productive of strong 
frustration. The degree of unsatiated 
need will not be sufficient to produce 


* The use of Lewinian constructs herein is 
meant to give organization to a very disparate 
collection of psychological facts. The present 
study is obviously not an “experiment” in the 
sense that it has set up a situation for the 
verification of a proposition arrived at by the 
hypothetico-deductive method. At best it can 
only illustrate certain resemblances between the 
results of frustration as observed in the field and 
those observed in highly controlled laboratory 
situations, 
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the behavior which characteristically ac- 
companies acute frustration. 

It is obvious that this is the situation 
of many lower-class St. Thomians. Many 
of these individuals are still reacting to 
the restricted set of goals which moti- 
vated their ancestors under slavery. They 
accept their subordinate social position 
and their straitened economic circum- 
stances without complaint and without 
real aspiration toward upper-class values. 
The picture of the docile contented slave 
was certainly greatly exaggerated in an 
earlier day by apologists for slavery, but 
there can be little doubt that such indi- 
viduals did and do exist, slaves who “‘em- 
brace their chains.” These persons can- 
not be called highly frustrated. In St. 
Thomas, largely because of the disor- 
ganized family situation, dissatisfactions 
often arise in this group resulting from 
personal frictions of one sort of another, 
but there is little basic discontent with 
their general life-situation. It is signifi- 
cant that the greater part of those per- 
sons in St. Thomas who may be classified 
in this group are natives of the nearby 
British islands or St. John. The general 
level of aspiration of the typical repre- 
sentative of the St. Thomas lower class is 
higher than than that of the correspond- 
ing groups of any of the surrounding is- 
lands. 

A much larger proportion of St. Thom- 
as’ people live in a life-situation which is 
characterized by a low level of achieve- 
ment but a comparatively high level of 
aspiration. In respect to the economic 
and social barriers which set the limits to 
their possible area of activity these indi- 
viduals experience no greater freedom 
than do the members of the preceding 
group. They are distinguished by the fact 
that their aspirations go beyond ‘the 
range of their probable attainment. Thus 


they are tremendously attracted by the 
economic security and social prestige 
which they see associated with upper-class 
position. The economy and social struc- 
ture of St. Thomas are, however, very 
poorly adapted to the widespread satis- 
faction of these aspirations, with the re- 
sult that those individuals who find 
themselves in this situation can scarcely 
avoid dissatisfaction and _ frustration. 
Competition for personal aggrandizement 
has from the beginning been the prevail- 
ing spirit of all social and economic rela- 
tionships. As a result of its laissez-faire 
economy and its relative lack of discrim- 
ination against race, the island’s citizens 
have been led to the belief that theoreti- 
cally any individual could achieve the 
most ambitious goals. The fact that cer- 
tain individuals did rise from the hum- 
blest origins to positions of consequence 
served to give this concept real substance. 
The introduction of universal education, 
especially during the American era, has 
had its customary effect of lifting the hori- 
zons and the aspirations of the people. 

But having created the ideal of upward 
mobility, St. Thomas offers almost no 
channel through which this ideal can be 
reached. Economic opportunity has been 
contracting for the past several genera- 
tions so that at the present time the pop- 
ulation would have a very difficult time 
maintaining itself if it were not for out- 
side assistance. As in other societies with 
similar systems of economic relationships, 
economic privilege has become concen- 
trated in the hands of a very few indi- 
viduals whose ostentatious’ spending 
serves to emphasize the complete poverty 
of the less fortunate majority. As a society 
which places unusual emphasis on social 
status, St. Thomas offers only the most 
restricted avenues to its attainment. 
Wealth, position, and education are the 
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object of ardent aspiration among the 
members of this large group, but for the 
great majority there is no way to achieve 
them. Light skin color as a prestige at- 
tribute is obviously beyond the reach of 
those who do not inherit it. It will be 
remembered that these discrepancies be- 
tween aspiration and achievement are 
superimposed on the basic uncertainty 
of family organization and sexual rela- 
tionship which is so characteristic of 
lower-class St. Thomas people. 

These persons, living in circumstances 
which fail to satisfy aspirations of cen- 
tral importance to the individual, com- 
prise a very large proportion of the is- 
land’s population. Their life-situation 
may be described as characterized by in- 
security and frustration. The responses 
of these individuals to this situation are 
various. A few react with a sustained at- 
tempt to lift themselves out of their de- 
pressed conditions. Industrious efforts 
toward self-improvement and far-sighted 
planning are occasionally found in this 
group. Much the greater number, how- 
ever, express their dissatisfaction through 
the various forms of aggressive behavior 
described in the preceding pages. While 
their exasperation with their own level 
of achievement may be no less acute, 
they are unable to overcome their feel- 
ing of futility at the prospect of the bar- 
riers which surround them. They are the 
ones who contribute most generously to 
the malicious gossip, personal deroga- 
tion, physical assaults, and various other 
aggressive practices so commonly found 
in St. Thomas life. 

A third segment of the people of St. 
Thomas live in a psychological situation 


wherein the aspirations and achieve- 


ments of the person are both high. Not 
many St. Thomians qualify for this 
group, since achievement in St. Thomas 


society is closely identified with economic 
privilege. A small minority, however, find 
the most sought-after goals within the 
area of their possible attainment. Their 
aspirations toward the possession of eco- 
nomic goods, social status, education, and 
travel can be sufficiently satisfied so that 
they are not frustrated by persistently 
ungratified needs. While many of these 
individuals do not have complete free- 
dom in their goal-seeking activity, they 
are able to achieve substitute goals suf- 
ficiently similar to those reserved to the 
very few so that their ambitions are rela- 
tively well satisfied. The principal source 
of frustration and feelings of insufficiency 
among this favored group lies in their 
contact with members of the white race. 
This is especially true of those individu- 
als whose skin color is light. They are 
painfully aware of the fact that their 
colored skin prevents them from stand- 
ing on equal footing with the upper- 
class white group. In this one respect this 
group is unable to fulfill its aspirations 
and it feels uncomfortable in situations 
where it might feel its social status im- 
pugned because of this fact. 

The characteristic response of these in- 
dividuals is social withdrawal. This in- 
cludes both a renunciation of association 
with the lower-class colored population 
and an avoidance of contact with white 
persons. Economic privilege makes it pos- 
sible for these persons to limit their as- 
sociations almost entirely to their own 
narrow choice. It is sometimes difficult 
for the men of this group to avoid con- 
tact with white merchants and govern- 
ment officials, but for the most part they 
are able to escape the insecurity attend- 
ant to this type of association. Aside 
from this limited area of uncertainty, 
their life-situation is relatively free of 
conflict and frustration. 
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Most St. Thomians live within one of 
these three life-situations. Their charac- 
teristic behaviors derive from the interac- 
tion of their individual needs with the 
environmental possibilities which exist 
for them. There are some individuals 
who do not fall into any of these cate- 
gories. There are, for instance, a few 
persons of high achievement who identify 
themselves with the Negro race and 
are motivated by their dissatisfaction 
with the world situation of colored peo- 
ple. This is quite unusual, however, and 
such frustration tends to have an unreal 
character since oppression of Negroes as 
such is relatively unimportant in St. 
Thomas. It should also be noted that 
while there is a rather close relationship 
between economic position and psycho- 
logical situation in St. Thomas, the three 
main groups outlined above do not cor- 
respond exactly with the economic class 
divisions previously described. Individu- 
als of lower-class status are divided be- 
tween the first two life-situation cate- 


gories; middle-class persons fall in the 
second and third; upper-class persons 
belong almost unanimously in the third 
of the three groups. 

St. Thomas is certainly not unique in 
the fact that its different social classes 
live in such widely differing psychologi- 
cal situations. The three categories of 
persons outlined in the preceding para- 
graphs can doubtless be found in any 
society which adheres to a similar system 
of economic relationships. However, St. 
Thomas seems to be distinguished by the 
very high proportion of its people who 
are highly motivated toward goals they 
cannot attain. As the consequence of vari- 
ous historical factors most St. Thomians 
are imbued with the spirit of social and 
economic emulation; because of the un- 
usually restricted range of opportunities 
for ascendance a very large majority are 
unable to achieve any secure attainment. 
The amount of frustrated aspiration in 
St. Thomas is prodigious. 
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VIII. CoNcLusIon 


HE EXPLANATION of human behavior 

depends on a knowledge of the char- 
acter of the individual and of his situa- 
tion at the time of action. The investi- 
gation of these psychological facts is usu- 
ally facilitated by an acquaintance with 
their historical setting. 

Through a study of the historical back- 
ground of contemporary St. ‘Thomas so- 
ciety it is possible to trace the develop- 
ment of certain modes of thought and 
action which have traditionally charac- 
terized the behavior of the island’s peo- 
ple. It is clear that there has been for 
generations a strong emphasis on indi- 
vidual ascendance. This individualistic 
set of values is transferred to each new 
generation through the experiences of 
childhood. The customary effect of the 
process of early acculturation in St. 
Thomas is to create for the child, par- 
ticularly in the lower economic group 
which makes up the great majority of the 
population, a total situation which is dis- 
tinguished by insecurity and a lack of 
dependable, protective, social relation- 
ships. From this psychological matrix 
there typically emerges an insecure, sus- 
picious, egocentric adult. The adult 
situation provides relatively little op- 
portunity for the satisfaction of the needs 
which have been traditionally recognized 


as paramount in St. Thomas, those as- 
sociated with personal aggrandizement. 
While some individuals live within a con- 
text of very limited aspiration and a few 
others are able to realize their ascendant 
ambitions, for the majority the situation 
is one of continual dissatisfaction and 
frustration. To this they react by at- 
tempting to establish status ‘through 
available forms of emulation, by retreat 
from social relationship into egocentric 
isolation, by aggression against those with 
whom they have social contact, especially 
those who appear in the role of competi- 
tor, and by the formation of relationships 
of dependence toward the church, toward 
the administrators of the island’s govern- 
ment, and occasionally toward individual 
members of the white race. 

These characteristic behavior mecha- 
nisms derive from the total nature of the 
psychological situation of the individual 
St. Thomian. The interaction of per- 
sonality and culture necessarily produces 
an appropriate set of individual adjust- 
ments. Because of the fact that there is a 
certain degree of commonality in the 
childhood experiences and the adult 
situations of most of the island’s people, 


these adjustments may be said to typify 
St. Thomas life. 
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